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UNION 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Richmond, Virginia 


} Appeals to the 
Readers of the Survey:— 


To Pray more urgently that the Lord 
of the harvest may thrust forth laborers 
into His harvest, 


To Pray for this Seminary that she 
may be enabled to train her sons more 
and more efficiently for the greatest work 
committed to man—preaching the Gospel 
of Christ. 


Remember Union Seminary in your will--“‘The Trustees of 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia’”’ 




















DAVIDSON COLLEGE 











Faculty 
Equipment 
And Endowment 


Directed specifically toward quality in educa- 
tion. Enrollment limited. 


If interested in matriculating a boy, or invest- 
ing funds in a College conspicuous for quality 
service, write to: 


WILLIAM J. MARTIN, President, 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
DAVIDSON, N. C. 


























Mary Baldwin College and 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


For Young Ladies. Established 1842. 


Term begins September 6th. In Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-five students—session 1927- 
1928—from twenty-five states and one 


foreign country. 


COURSES: College, 4 years, A. B. De- 
gree; College Preparatory, Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic Science, Physical Edu- 
cation, Athletics—Gymnasium and Field. 
Send for catalogue. 











THEY ALL PRAISE IT! 


The new country-life book by Rev. H. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, D. D., and which has been adopted by 
the Church as our Home Mission study book for 
1928-9, has met with heartiest approval from all 
sides. Read what they say about it: 


Rev. J. W. Perry, D. D., in the Nashville ‘Christian 


Adocate,” says: ‘His former book, ‘The New Call,’ was so 
excellent that one did not expect another so good as this 
one. * * * The book was written primarily for Pres- 


byterians, but any one interested at all in country life will 
profit by the reading. Such a book studied as it is to be by 
the Presbyterians of the South will surely mean very much 
to the life of the Church and will surely quicken its zeal 
to minister to God’s children in the country. The book is 
worthy and deserves a place in the list of books to be read 
touching country life.” 

The “Home Mission Quarterly,” of Dallas, Tex., says: 
*““A bird’s-eye view of our Southland’s rural life and spiritual 
needs, presented by one whose many years of country 
ministry in Virginia, gave him keen eyes to see and ears 
to hear. * * * The book springs surprises in facts dis- 
closed, throws out new ideas, warns against missionary in- 
difference and wins with tender appeals and beautiful illus- 
trations.”’ 


Rev. J. P. Proffit, pastor Clifton Presbyterian Church, 
Maxwelton, W. Va., writes: ‘The author in this book is 
at his best. He was reared in the country, he loves the 
country and he knows the country. Out of a life of ex- 
perience and a heart of devotion and loyalty he exalts the 
country church and the country people to their appointed 
place of magnitude, and thus confronts the reader with a 
challenge which is logical and irresistible.”’ 

The price of this book is: Paper, 50c; Cloth, $1.00. 


ORDER FROM 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


RICHMOND, VA.., OR TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 
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Arkansas College 


BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
Strives to reach the highest ideals of a 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A superb record of fifty-six years 
bears testimony to its fitness as a good 
place 

For the training of ambitious, serious 
minded youth ; 

For the investment of funds in the 
generations that now are and are yet 
to be; 

For the prayerful interest of Chris- 
tian Stewards. 






































The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


Secures suitable teachers, officers and 
helpers for educational institutions— 
private, public and denominational— 
and assists trained, capable teachers 
and other workers to larger fields of 
service. Also secures positions for 
Church workers as educational director, 
secretary, etc. Trained teachers, pas- 
tors’ assistants and qualified matrons 
greatly needed. The Bureau is in no 
sense a commercial organization. Serv- 
ice free to institutions and churches 
and at three-fifths of usual charge to 


teachers and workers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 























The Westminster Service Bureau 


affiliated with the Westminster Teach- 
ers’ Bureau, can put Churches and In- 
stitutions in touch with pastor’s ussist- 
ants, directors of religious education or 
young people’s work, secretaries, and 
other helpers—giving full information 
concerning either men or women of 
character, training and ability. You 
will not be flooded with applications. 

Bureau is in no sense a commercial 
organization. Service free to churches 
and institutions at three-fifths the usual 
charge to workers and teachers. 


HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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“The Sanitary” individual Cups 

Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
Che indi- 
vidual . 
‘om m u- 
nion ser- @a8 
vice per- & 
mite an 
im pres- ° . 
sive ceremony. SENT FOR TRIAL. 
We introduced individual cups (man) 
state laws now demand them). 
We make the finest quality of beautiful 
jpolished trays and supply thousands of 
satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
1uotations, 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 
50C-57 Street Roch 
































A Column 
for the 
Men-of-the-Church 


Not Too CHEAP 

Campbell Morgan says: A collier 
came to me at the close of one of 
my services, and said, “I would give 
anything to believe that God would 
forgive my sins, but I cannot be- 
lieve that He will forgive them if I 
just turn to Him. It is too cheap.” 
I said to him, “My friend, have you 
been working today?” “Yes. I was 
down in the pit as usual.’ “How 
did you get up out of the pit?’ I 
inquired. “The way I usually do. I 
got into the cage, and was pulled 
to the top.” “How much did you 
pay to get out of the pit?” “Pay? 
Of course I didn’t pay anything.” 
“Were you not afraid to trust your- 
self in that cage? Was it not too 
cheap?” “Oh, no,” he said, “it was 
cheap for me, but it cost the com- 
pany a lot of money to sink that 
shaft.” Without my saying,.a word 
the truth of the admission broke 
upon him, and he saw if he could 
have salvation without money and 
without price, it had cost the infinite 
God a great price to sink that shaft 
and rescue lost men.—‘‘Ideal Church 
Calendar Service.” 


o-— 





If you are a son of God I beseech 
you to walk worthy of your Father’s 
house. Honor Him in your life by 
implicit obedience to His commands 
and hearty love to all His children. 
Labor to travel through the world 
like a child of God and heir to glory. 
Let men be able to trace a family 
likeness between you and Him that 
begat you. Seek things that are 
above. Do not seem to be building 
your nest below. Behave like a man 
whose citizenship is in Heaven, and 
who would be content with many 
hardship till he gets “Home.’—J. C. 
Ryle. 

——0-~ 


A man had an electric door bell 
installed in his home. After some 
time the battery played out. In 
order to give life to the bell he con- 
nected it with the lighting system of 
his home. He then touched the but- 
ton of the door bell and there was 
an explosion. Of course there was. 
Poor dupe that he was, he didn’t 
realize that it took much more pow- 
er-to shine than it did to make 
noise.—E2. 


—0-—-———_ 


When { another’s weakness see, 
May I not the stern critic be. 

Oh, were it not for God’s great grace, 
I might be in just such a place. 

So when one stumbles on life’s road, 
Help me, dear Lord, to lift his load. 
—Mary Holden Willingham. 























| ANOTHER FINE 


ENDORSEMENT 


what “The 
says about 
Lingle’s new book 


Below we give 
Christian Observer” 
Dr. 


“PRESBYTERIANS—THEIR HIS- 
TORY AND BELIEFS” 


New Book, by Dr. Walter L. Lingle 


A notable book that is epoch-making 
in its conception and preparation has 
just been published by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication from the pen 
of Rev. W. L. Lingle, D. D., LL. D., 
president of Assembly’s Training 
School, bearing the title, ‘“Presby- 
terians—Their History and Beliefs.” 
It is written specially for the large 
number of young people who are eager 
to know more about the Presbyterian 
Church and its work. Older people, 
however, will find it most helpful be- 
cause it is written in a clear, incisive 
style. In fact, it is just the book that 
Presbyterians of all ages will read with 
pleasure and study with profit. 


Presbyterions have a rich heritage 
and a noble birthright in their history, 
and Dr. Lingle has put the Church 
under real oblieation through the writ- 
ing of this book. Of course, it is im- 
possible to go into all the details of 
Presbyterian history in a volume of 
two hundred pages. but Dr. Lingle has 
traced especially the history of those 
branches of the Presbyterian Church 
which have contributed to what we may 
call the main line of Presbyterianism 
in the United States of America. 


There are eleven chapters with the 
following titles: ‘‘Presbyterianism in 
the Bible”; “From John the Apostle to 
John Calvin (100-1509 A. D.)”; “John 
Calvin and Presbyterianism”; “The 
Presbyterian Church in France and in 
the Netherlands”; “‘The Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland”; ‘Presbyterianism 
in England’; “The Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland”; ‘The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of Amer- | 
ica”; “The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States’; “Other Presbyterian 
Bodies’’; “Some Distinctive Doctrines 
of the Presbyterian Church.” 


It is a fascinating story that Dr. 
Lingle has told in this splendid book. 
No Presbyterian family should be with- 
out it. The price of the book is one 
dollar in cloth or fifty cents in paper. 
We believe that most readers will pre- 
fer the cloth-bound volume, because it 
is a book that you will want to keep 
permanently in the home. However, a 
few of the volumes have been bound in 
paper to use as study books in summer 
conferences and young people’s so- 
cieties. Orders should be sent to the: 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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FRESH BOOKS OF REAL INTEREST 





THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF THOUGHT 
By A. Z. Conrad, Ph. D., D. D. 


In this volume Dr. Conrad shows that no body 
of truth is more completely validated in Christian 
experience than that presented in the Gospel of 
Christ. He tells convincingly how the Gospel 
meets every known test of both rationality and 
reality. Dr. Conrad’s former volume, “Jesus 
Christ at the Cross Roads,” will be remembered 
by many who will want this further splendid vol- 
ume that so well upholds his reputation as a 
thinker and writer of real ability and dependable- 
ness. A large, well-made, easy-to-read volume. 


Price, $2.00. Postpaid. 


CHRISTIAN ESSENTIALS 
By John McDowell, D. D. 


This volume tells what we believe about Chris- 
tianity and why we believe it. The author is Sec- 
retary of the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and a man of wide 
experience and profound scholarship. Something 
of the way in which he treats his subjects may be 
seen by noting the titles of the chapters in this 
book. Each is characterized as an “Essential”: 
1, “The Record—The New Testament.” 2, “The 
Factor—Jesus Christ.” 3, “The Claim—The Incar- 
nation.” 4, “The Fact—The Resurrection” of Jesus 
Christ.” 5, “The Authority—Jesus Christ.” 6, “The 
Character—A Revelation.” 7, “The Truth—Union 
With Christ.” 8, “The Gift—Life.” 9, “The De- 
mand—Faith.” 10, “The Appeal—The Cross of 
Christ.” 11, “The Message—The Gospel of Christ.” 
12, “The Act—Regeneration.” 13, “The Evidence— 
Christian Experience.” 14, “The Expression— 
Service.” 15, “The Spirit—The Spirit of Christ.” 
16, “The Test—Loyalty to Christ.” The book is a 
helpful, convincing answer to questions troubling 
many people today. 


Price, $1.75. Postpaid. 


BIBLE DRAMAS 
By Wm. Ford Manley 


Coast to coast radio favorites. Many will recog- 
nize some of these as having been broadcast from 
time to time in recent months and will remember 
the thrill that came as the voices of the unseen 
characters pictured the familiar Biblical scenes so 
vividly. The little dramas are short and easily 
adaptable for use in groups either small or large. 
The work is skilfully done and is always reverent, 
adhering with great faithfulness to the Biblical 
narrative. Frontispiece. 


Price, $2.00. Postpaid. 


$ 





THE CHRIST OF THE BYWAYS 
And Other Little Newspaper Sermons 


By J. E. Freeman, D. D., LL. D. 


Bishop Freeman, of Washington, is also author 
of a previous volume of these brief sermons pre- 
pared for the daily newspapers, the former volume 
being “Everyday Religion.” This latter book was 
so well received by those who were acquainted 
with his writings that a real demand was created 
for the second volume. These are brief, cogent, 
practical messages. Fifty-two sermons, models of 
present-day preaching, being comprehensive, con- 
cise, and straight to the point. 

Price, $1.75. Postpaid. 


BRYAN: THE GREAT COMMONER 
By J. C. Long 


For more than thirty years William Jennings 
Bryan was one of the most outstanding figures in 
American life, and was, indeed, regarded by both 
friends and enemies as one of the really great men 
of his age. To know him was a genuine privilege. 
His aggressive fights for righteousness are well 
known to multitudes. Many think of him as an 
ultimate failure, while in the thought of vast mul- 
titudes of others his sterling character and his 
ability as a fighter in the causes he espoused make 
him a continuing inspiration. At any rate, a well- 
written, frank, informative study of his life—such 
as this book contains—is well worth a place on 
any book shelf. Mr. Long has written without re- 
serve just as he has seen Mr. Bryan’s career. The 
book is an intimate “close-up” view of Mr. Bryan, 
ranging from his earliest years to the very end, 
when he passed away so quietly and unexpectedly 
at Dayton, Tenn. This is a large book of 422 pages, 
beautifully bound in black silk cloth, lettered in 
silver, and is illustrated with frontispiece of Mr. 
Bryan in sepia, and many reproductions of car- 
toons and photographs. Octavo size. 

Price, $3.50. Postpaid. 


CHINA AND WORLD PEACE 
By Mingchien J. Bau, Ph. D. 
Professor of Political Science, National University 
of Peking. . 

This is a volume of studies in Chinese inter- 
national relations. It outlines in clear, frank and 
vigorous terms the way in which the world can 
have peaceful and prosperous diplomatic, mission- 
ary and commercial relations with the new China 
of today. The book will prove to be of great help 
to students of the Chinese situation as it is today, 
and also to those who feel an interest in a proper 
adjustment of the differences existing between 
China and the rest of the world. 

Price, $2.00. Postpaid. 





Order these Books from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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BOOKS FOR WORK 
AND WORSHIP 


Prepared Especially for Those Whe 
Would Serve and Worship with Greater 
Efficiency and Zeal in the Kingdom. 


MISSIONARY BIBLE STUDIES 
By Anna Branch Binford 
Price, Paper, 25c 


Realizing that many of our Church 
people are interested in Bible study 
from a missionary viewpoint, the Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication has 
made available a short course. This 
book outlines twelve studies, beginning 
with the pioneer missionary, Abraham, 
and ending with the missionary pro- 
gram and methods of our own Church. 
The book also carries teaching sugges- 
tions for the group leader. 

Study groups of young people, or of 
women, or of men, will find this book 
thoroughly usable. 


“DEVOTION AND SERVICE” 
By Kate M. Hunt 
Art Paper Covers, 30c. Postpaid. 


This little book carries the most 
carefully chosen material for private 
devotions and also for use in con- 
ducting the devotionals in groups. It 
is most reverent in tone throughout, its 
materials thoroughly scriptural, and it 
is so divided by subjects and com- 
pletely indexed as to make it quickly 
and intelligently usable by any person 
needing help of this character. 

Every Auxiliary Officer should have 
a copy. 


THE CAPTIVES OF ABB’S VALLEY 
By a Son of Mary Moore 


Price, 75c. Postpaid. 


A true and thrilling narrative of 
early pioneer life in what is now 
Southwestern Virginia. Indian raids 
and massacres; hairbreadth escapes; 
fighting the wilds and winning victories 
over savage humans and beasts. And 
through it all a full and implicit trust 
in God. New edition. Cloth. Original 
wood-cut illustrations. 


BEGINNERS IN GOD’S WORLD 
By Elizabeth McE. Shields 
Price, Cloth, $1.75. Postpaid. 


Contains twenty-five programs for 
the Beginners or Kindegarten section 
of the vacation church school. The 
author says these “programs” might 
better be thought of as developments 
of “situations,” for that is really what 
they are. They are stated in terms of 
the child’s language rather than the 
teacher’s. She further says: ‘The 
situations are home situations, for that 
is where four and five-year-old children 
really live. These lessons contain 
actual stenographic reports of several 
sessions of a vacation school. Also 
many responses from the children them- 
selves. These in order that the mate- 
rial may not be too theoretical, but 
may be thoroughly practical. 


ORDER THESE FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Mary TO MARTHA 


How shall we serve Him, 
With hand or with heart? 
Toil lovingly for Him, 
Or listen apart? 


I know by the wayside 
His living is rude; 

But needs He not, Martha, 
Our love more than food? 


A few loaves will be ample, 
A handful of dates, 

’Tis no time for the clatter 
Of flagons and plates. 


He cares not for dainties. 
Dear sister, forbear; 

Let’s sit down beside Him, 
His bounty to share. 


The Pharisees feast Him, 
While starving He sits; 
Cold hearts all around Him, 

A mark for their wits. 


We can give what He yearns for— 
A trust that’s complete; 
Fond hearts to adore Him— 
Come, sit at his feet. 
—Presbyterian Advance. 


—_O0-—— 


Everyone who unites himself in 
complete trust with Christ finds it 
true that Christ is the great Burden- 
bearer.—Ozora S. Davis. 


—0--— 


UNANSWERED PRAYERS 


I thank thee, Lord, for mine un- 
answered prayers, 
Unanswered save thy quiet, kindly 
“Nay”; 
Yet it seemed hard among my heavy 
cares— 
That bitter day. 


I wanted joy; but thou didst know 
for me 
That sorrow was the gift I needed 
most, 
And in its mystic depths I learned to 
see 
The Holy Ghost. 


I wanted wealth; ’twas not the bet- 
ter part; 
There is a wealth with poverty oft 
given. 
And thou didst teach me of the gold 
of heart— 
Blest gift of heaven. 


I thank thee, Lord, for these un- 

answered prayers, 
And for thy word, the quiet, kind- 

ly “Nay.” 

’Twas thy withholding lightened all 
my cares 

That blessed day. 
—Oliver Huckel, 
The Evangelical Christian 
and Missionary Witness. 























YES, THIS IS 
EXCELLENT FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY 


THE 
SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
PULPIT 


Edited by 
Chas. H. Nabers, D. D. 


Price, $2.00. Postpaid. 





Rev. C. H. Nabers, D. D. 


Dr. Nabers has_ performed 
truly a most valuable work in 
selecting, editing and publish- 
ing in this attractive volume 
these twenty-five great sermons 
by twenty-five of the outstand- 
ing preachers of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. They were 
selected from the ministry of 
men who represent the whole 
church, both geographically and 
in their varying fields of service. 
Some are preachers in large 
cities, some in small centers, 
some are teachers, while others 
are secretaries and presidents 
of church institutions. The 
book is a fine cross-sectional 
view of the pulpit work of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church 
today. It will be an inspiration 
to any minister and a choice 
treasure in thousands of homes. 


Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Texas. 
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American Bible Society 


O ‘THE wider distribution of the Bible for the sake 
of the spiritual life of all mankind, this Society 
has given itself for one hundred and twelve years. 

The Board of Managers would here record that al- 
ways in this endeavor the divine preparation of the 
hearts of men has far outrun the capacity of the Society 
and the churches to meet the opportunities for the min- 
istering service of the Book. 

The year 1927 was one of many new records. ‘ 
It marks the largest total issues of the Society in any 
one year and the largest total issues in the home field, 
as well as the largest issues of portions in the home 
field and also throughout the world. For the first time 
the total issues of the Society exceeded ten million 
copies. All of these new records were made possible 
by the large production of portions in the home field, 
which more than offset the falling off in China due to 
the unsettled conditions there. 

*The greatest shadow of the year was the sudden and 
unexpected death of the Rev. Dr. Arthur C. Ryan, in 
June. His experience of many years in the Near East, 
and his work as Secretary of the Levant Agency of the 
Society, prepared him well for his position as Gen- 
eral Secretary. After only two years of service, and 
when his heart and mind were full of the things he 
planned to do, he was taken away suddenly in his 
forty-eighth year. 

In 1927, a total of 10,034,797 volumes of Scripture 
was issued by the American Bible Society. This sets 
a twofold record and is the third year in succession 
when the previous maximum has been surpassed. With 
323,283 Bibles, 778,538 Testaments, and 8,932,976 por- 


‘ 


tions, the total of 10,034,797 exceeded the largest previ- 
ous total—-that of last year—by 127,436 volumes. The 
year is marked also by the largest total of issues in 
cne year, from either the home field or the foreign, 
and this record of 5,755,251 volumes was made in the 
home field. The largest previous total was made the 
year before by the Foreign Agencies, which issued then 
5,433,916 volumes. It is gratifying and encouraging to 
know that the call for the volumes of the Scripture 
continues to grow and to necessitate an increasing out- 
put. The issues in 1927 were in 166 languages and 
dialects. : 

The total issues of the Society in the one hundred 
and twelve (112) years of its service have been one 
hundred and ninety-four million, sixty-three thousand, 
seven hundred and fifty-seven (194,063,757) volumes. 

Who but the Lord can measure the achievements of 
distribution, as the Book is read in the huts of herders 
on the world’s great plains, in the crowded villages and 
cities of civilizations old and young, beside the flashing 
seas on tropical islands, under thatched roofs in jungle 
clearings, by smoky lamps in snow-walled igloos— 
through tears and smiles, in consciousness of wrong- 
doing, in sorrow, in fear, in hope. We do but sow; 
God gives the fruitage and alone can weigh the harvest. 


The most striking event of the year has been the 
Society’s effort to meet the conditions created by the 
vast Mississippi Valley flood of the spring of 1927, 
that inundated many thousand square miles of land and 
made more than 600,000 persons seek the refuge of 
scores of emergency camps. Into these camps, by rail- 





” \ 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 

How Gospels Were Distributed to 
Boats in Japan. Mr. Aurell 
stands on the motor boat at the 
lower right. Workers leaped 
from boat to boat. Mr. Aurell 
says: “For six days the work 
was carefully carried on, 17,000 
Gospels were distributed on 
9,700 boats. Whole families live 
on the great majority of these 
boats. A man seeing the stacks 
of Gospels we had in the motor 
boat, said: ‘I wish you would 
let me have a package of them. 
I would take them to my hid- 
den-away lonely village up in 
the country and distribute them 
there,” 
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road, automobile, motor boat and afoot, the representa- 
tives of the Colored and the Southwestern Agencies went 
with tens of thousands of Gospels and Testaments, and 
with the encouragement of the officers of the American 
Red Cross. Anxious, discouraged, perplexed people 
found in the little books a message of hope; the idle, 
a profitable occupation. One of the workers wrote, “I 
have had twenty or thirty hands held out to me at one 
time for the Word of God. I have stood in one place 
and given out two hundred portions of Scriptures. It 
was a surprise to me to see so many people reading 
these little books in the tents, on the streets, and even 
while standing in the registration line or at the long 
dining-table.” 

This visitation of the camps was followed later by 
the more gradual process, still going on, of placing 
Bibles in the re-established homes where they were 
destroyed or lost, or in meeting fresh spiritual needs 
brought out by the experience of the disaster. 

A second major event was the Gospel Reading Cam- 
paign in January and February, 1927. This was the 
result of the co-operation of Secretary Ryan with the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism and simi- 
lar bodies in the respective denominations. During 
January the Gcspel of Luke was read; during February 
the Book of Acts—a chapter a day. Estimates, based 
on the number of copies issued for the period of the 
campaign above the average issues of these books, in- 
dicated the use of more than 500,000 Luke and more 





than 400,000 Acts. The Northwestern Agency’s distri- 
bution at this time was particularly noteworthy. More 
extensive preparations, by specially prepared letters and 
order blanks, were made in the autumn of 1927 for the 
1928 reading. The story of the results belongs to next 
year’s report. It is clear that the Gospel reading at 
this season of the year is becoming established as a 
valued method of quickening the life of the churches 
in the weeks preceding the Lenten devotional period. 


In many parts of our country a house-to-house visita- 
tion may mean miles of traveling between one home 
and the next. Far up into a valley in the Rocky Moun- 
tains a colporteur makes his way. He finds only a 
dozen families have the Bible. Others have had it 
and lost it. Still others have never even seen the Book 
of Books. Before he leaves, every home in the valley 
has a Bible or a Testament, and soon Sunday schools 
are organized and the ranchers begin to plan for a 
resident minister. Again, finding that his car could 
not negotiate a 9,000 foot mountain pass in the dark, 
the colporteur seeks refuge for the night with Mexican 
sheep herders, in the hours about the camp fire tells 
the Great Story, and in the morning leaves with them 
the Gospel of “San Juan.” Months later, and a hun- 
dred miles away, two Mexicans stop him and remind 
him of that night and ask for another Gospel to take 
the place of the one which they had worn out. 


*Since the above report was printed, the Rev. William I. Haven, D. D., LL. D., for more than twenty-nine 
years General Secretary of the American Bible Society and one of the founders of the Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, died at his home in Summit, N. J., on June 5. 





What They are Saying About the Committee on 
the Assembly’s Work 


From The Christian Observer: 

“Unusual interest attached to the first annual report 
of the Assembly’s Work Committee. This was presented 
in attractive printed form and was exceedingly com- 
prehensive and received commendation and praise on 
every hand. This committee has already justified the 
wisdom of its appointment and the Assembly is under 
great obligation to the forty-four consecrated men and 
women who have spent so much time in planning and 
directing the work of the General Assembly. It is evi- 
dent that there is a unification of the work of our Church 
such as never has been known before. The promise for 
the future of ever enlarging service on the part of this 
Committee is one of the bright and cheering aspects of 
the future.” 

From The Presbyterian of the South: 

“The Committee on the Work of the Assembly, first 
set up by the last Assembly, came with a well-prepared 
and well-di:.:ted report, and showed that it had taken 
hold of its gr :t task in a masterful way and that it had 
conducted well the work committed to its hands. Al- 
though this Worl: Committee is still in the experimental 


stage, it has attained a high position in the estimation 
of the members of the Assembly and they felt great 
confidence in the future outcome of this plan of the 
Assembly.” 

From The Presbyterian Standard: 

“Tt is evident that this Committee of work is trying 
to justify its name. The report shows care and cau- 
tion, proving that they are not to be stampeded by popu- 
lar clamor. It is evident that this Committee is seri- 
ously considering these questions, so that whatever con- 
clusion they reach will be after calm consideration, and 


should be received with the assurance that it is the- 


wisest, all things considered. The personnel of this 
Committee should breed confidence, because they are a 
choice set of men.” 

From the General Assembly’s Standing Committee: 

“We call the attention of the Assembly to the great 
extent and to the high quality of the work done by the 
Committee on the Assembly’s Work; to the caution and 
wisdom with which the Committee has proceeded, and 
to the very small amount expended in doing this im- 
portant work,” 
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The Rural Church 


C. H. Hamiton, Assistant Rural Sociologist, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


I 
IMPORTANCE OF SUBJECT 


There is a great deal of dis- 
cussion today concerning con- 
solidation of rural churches. 
No doubt this is an important 
question, but the writer would 
like to raise a more funda- 
mental one—a question that 
should be settled before con- 
solidation proceeds far. This 
question is, “What is the task 
of the rural church?” In other 
words, if consolidation becomes 
an accomplished fact, what 
should the larger and stronger 
church do for the community 
and for the people? This 
question is fundamentally im- 
portant for the following rea- 
sons: 

(1) Many services which 
were once rendered by the 


Mr. Hamilton, the author of the following 
article, is a Christian man who has made a 
careful study of the country church in Vir- 
ginia. His point of view is that of a trained 
sociologist. All may not agree with everything 
that Mr. Hamilton says, but he speaks as one 
who knows his subject, and his discussion, an 
able one, is worthy of careful reading and 
consideration. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his discussion, shows that 
when a denomination provides a qualified, 
resident ministry for a community there is not 
the likelihood of others coming in and split- 
ting up the community into small competitive 
groups. Prevention is simpler than cure, but 
does not this suggest the remedy? 

Would it not be wise for our Home Mis- 
sion agencies to aid fewer communities and 
give to those aided a better supported minis- 
try? Could not this be achieved through 
comity among the denominations? 


Henry W. McLAUGHLIN, 
Country Church Director. 


SoctIAL TEACHINGS OF THE 
BIBLE 


The task of the rural church 
may be discussed from two 
viewpoints: (1) the Bible, and 
(2) rural community needs. In 
this article the social teachings 
of the Bible will be applied to 
the rural church situation. We 
will also discuss the question 
from the latter viewpoint, i. e., 
the needs of the rural com- 
munity. No task of the rural 
church is acceptable unless it 
takes into consideration the 
great social and ethical teach- 
ings of the Bible. If the church 
follows any other authority it 
no longer has the right to be 
called the church. 


It is easy to select quotations 
from the Bible to prove any 
theory of organization, or of 





church for the rural community 

are now in the hands of other agencies, institutions 
and organizations. The government has taken over edu- 
cation, social welfare work, health work, and is in many 
cases taking care of the recreational needs of the peo- 
ple. The moving picture show, the automobile, and 
the radio now furnish social values which were once 
met by the small rural church. 


(2) There must be some common basis for federation 
or consolidation of rural churches. Unless denomina- 
tional leaders have similar views concerning the peculiar 
task of the rural church, co-operation of any sort is im- 
possible. 


(3) Rural people themselves will lose faith in the 
rural church unless the church has a definite program 
adapted to the needs of the country community. This 
is no time for a dilly-dally policy concerning the rural 
church. 


(4) The task of the church is different from what it 
was one hundred years ago. ‘New occasions teach new 
duties.” The church must re-adjust itself to meet the 
religious needs of the farmer of today—not the farmer 
of a pioneer civilization. The farmer can no more 
live adequately with an out-of-date religious services 


than he can with an out-of-date means of transporta- 
tion. Pe 


(5S) Last, farmers themselves will not profit much un- 
less they understand fully what the church has to offer 
them. It is safe to say that one of the greatest handi- 
caps of the progressive minister in the country is that 
the people themselves know very little of the real pro- 
gram and the task of the church. 


church work. Let us proceed 
by another method. Let us go to the heart of the moral 
“and ethical teachings of the Old and New Testaments 
and see what the greatest teachers of all times have to 
say about the meaning and the task of religion. I think 
that all will agree that in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment Prophets and in the four Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment we have the highest conceptions of religion and 
of morals. 

Amos, one of the Eighth Century prophets (B. C.) 
preached a rural social gospel. He knew the rural con- 
ditions of his times. He was not in doubt as to the 
purpose of religion when he cried out in poetic fervor: 

“Let justice roll down as waters and 
Righteousness as a mighty stream.” 

Justice for the poor man and the farmer was the 
great issue of that day as it is of modern times. Amos 
made it a great religicus issue as well as a human 
one. Through the voice of Amos, Jehovah condemned 
Israel for social injustices heaped upon the poor and 
the weak: 

“T will not turn away the punishment thereof; 
Because they have sold the righteous for silver, 
And the needy for a pair of shoes. 
They that pant after the dust of the earth on the head 
of the poor, and turn aside the way of the meek.” 

Amos was looking forward to an Agricultural Democ- 
racy when at the end of one of his famous sermons 
he predicted that: 

“They shall plant vineyards, 
And drink the wine thereof; 
They shall also make gardens, 
And eat the fruit of them.” 
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Isaiah predicts that the forces of war and hatred shall 
be used for building up a peaceful and a prosperous 
nation: 

“They shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks.” 

Micah, of the same century, and a prophet of the poor 
and weak, saw that religion had become a matter of 
form. People were putting all their trust in sacrifices 
and in lip service. Micah brought them back to the 
realities of religion when he asked: 

“What doth Jehovah require of thee but to do justly, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly —_ 
thy God?” , 


Thus, if we are to take the teachings cf the great . 


prophets, religion is very much concerned with the social 
problems of the day. Justice for the poor was dealt 
with by the prophets more than any other one sub- 
ject. Are there any injustices in rural life today? 
Should the organized church be concerned with them? 

The Old Testament prophets had a Utopian ideal 
concerning the future of Judah and Israel. They looked 
for that day when there would be a new community, 
ruled over by a great and wise ruler. All injustices 
would be eliminated. Universal peace would reign and 
there would be no end to such a community. 

Jesus also speaks a great deal of this new community 
which is to be the final state of man. In the writings 
concerning Jesus, the “Kingdom of God” is mentioned 
over a hundred times. The words are constantly on 
his lips: , eb 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God . . .” 

In the great Parable of the Last Judgment, Jesus em-, 
phasizes in a vivid manner the place that justice and. 
active good-will have in the new community. The final 
test of entrance into this new community is a person’s 
attitude and behavior toward the weak and under- 
privileged members of society. 

“Even as ye have done it unto the least of these, 

Ye have done it unto me.” 

Jesus’s passion for human justice is dramatically 
shown in his denunciation of the hypocritical, religious 
and political leaders of the Jewish people. 

“Woe unto you Pharisees! 

For you tithe mint and rue and every herb and pass 
over justice and the love of God. 

But these ye ought to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone.” 

“Woe unto you Pharisees! 

For you love the chief seats in the synagogues, and 
the salutations in the market places.” 
“Woe unto you! For you are the tombs which appear 

not, and the men that walk over them know it not.” 

In the last book of the New Testament we have a 
beautiful picture of the New Jerusalem coming down 
out of heaven: a symbol of the coming of the Kingdom 
of God in the lives of individuals and communities: 
“And I saw the Holy City, New Jerusalem, coming 

down out of heaven from Ged, made ready as a 
bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a 
great Voice out of the throne saying, ‘Behold the 
Tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell 
with them arid they shall be his people, and God 


himself shall be with them. And he shall wipe 
away every tear from their eyes; and death shall 
be no more; neither shall there be any mourning, 
nor crying, nor pain, any more; the first things 
are passed away!’ ” 

The Christian viewpoint is best summed up by the 
statement of Jesus, given in the Gospel of John: 

“IT came that you might have life, and life more abun- 
dantly.” 
II 
THE TASK OF THE RURAL CHURCH IN RELATION TO 
COMMUNITY NEEDS 

Dr. Edward T. Devine, a prominent leader in social 
and religious work, says: 

“The special function of the church is personal re- 
generation and spiritual development, but the field of 
the church is as broad as the world.” 

In other words, religion belongs to every realm of 
life. Jt is a method of looking at life and is not a 
separate compartment of life. ‘There is no necessary 


conflict between those, on the one hand, who say that © 


the church should remain in the spiritual realm; and 
those, on the other hand, who say that the church 
should be ccncerned with social and economic problems, 
‘The special task of the church is to permeate- all social 
life with the highest spiritual and ethical ideals. In 
other words, the task of the rural church is to teach 
ideals (standards of right living) to individuals and 
to communities. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS Must BE APPLIED DIRECTLY TO 
RurAL Lire CONDITIONS 

Ideals are not learned in the abstract. Ideals are 
only learned when applied and used in concrete situa- 
tions. ‘Love your enemies”, said Jesus. He made 
no exceptions to such an ideal, but during the World 
War, most Christian people hated their enemies. Why? 
Simply, because the ideal had never been taught to 
them as applicable to such a war. Christians in a war 
situation are encouraged to return evil for evil, force 
for force, and lie for lie. 

Consider the great ideal of human justice. For the 
rural church to teach the ideal in the abstract is worse 
than uselesss. If “justice” is not applied to the farm- 
ers’ economic and social problems, farmers will forget 
what the word means. The ideal of justice must be 
applied directly to the farmers’ need for a just system 
of taxation, a just system of marketing, a just system 
of government, a just system of education, and a just dis- 
tribution of the wealth which he helps to create. 

The great need of the rural community is for a more 
“abundant life’. The church should help the people 
to vision and to build a community where life would 
be more abundant. In other words, it should not only 
teach the ideals of abundant living to communities, but 
also point out ways of realizing such ideals. ‘The 
task of the rural church can thus be directly and con- 
cretely related to rural social needs and conditions. 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 


One of the outstanding country-life needs is the use 
of more co-operative effort by farmers. Co-operative 
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effort is needed not only in selling and buying; but 
also in the general improvement of civic, social, recre- 
ational, and political life. Here is a great opportunity 
for the church to apply its religious energy. The chil- 
dren of Israel had to be taught co-operation and organi- 
zation for forty years before they were allowed to enter 
the promised land. Co-operaticn became a religious 
issue with them. 


EDUCATION AND THE RuRAL CHURCH 

Education is the offspring of the church and of re- 
ligion. Our system of education is based on the prin- 
ciple that every boy and girl in America is entitled 
to a minimum amount of education. In theory, democ- 
racy is the chief characteristic of pur educational sys- 
tem, and democracy is a religious ideal. Democracy 
guarantees justice for all in education, government, and 
social life. Does the farmer get justice in the distri- 
bution cf funds and taxes for schools? Recent State 
Educational Surveys and Reports show that rural chil- 
dren are much more retarded in their school work than 
city children. Other survey reports also show that rural 
children do not have the same opportunities as do city 
children in education. 


READING AND StupY BY RURAL PEOPLE 


Another special opportunity of the rural church to- 
day is to guide, to direct, and to stimulate reading 
among its constituency with especial reference to rural- 
life needs and problems. At present the church en- 
courages rural people to read literature of a denomi- 
national nature for the most part; and no distinction 
is made between rural-life needs and urban-life needs. 
This church, or denominational literature is important, 
but it should be supplemented with reading matter con- 
cerning rural community situations, problems, and 
needs. 

The problem of reading by farmers and farm wives 
is a problem in adult education, and is especially acute 
for several reasons: (1) Farmers read very little be- 
cause they have to spend such a large percentage of 
time in manual labor. A person must have leisure time 
to read and the farmer will never have this leisure 
time until his fundamental economic problems are 
solved. (2) The problems of reading are also acute 
because of the failure of a great amount of helpful 
literature to reach the public. National and State de- 
partments, bureaus, and commissions, as well as pri- 
vate corporaticns publish a vast number of bulletins, 
reports, and surveys which never reach those who need 
them most. Should not a wide awake rural minister— 
one trained in an understanding of rural problems— 
help to select. the best of these and pass them on to his 
constituency? He could do this in several ways; in his 
perscnal contacts with farmers, in his talks to farmers’ 
clubs, in references through his sermons, and by 
actually passing on some book or pamphlet where it 
will do the most good. 

The writer knows of one rural minister who kept in 
circulation among his pecple a dozen or so books con- 
cerning rural life and the rural church. He was thus 
slowly but effectively educating his constituency in an 
understanding of their own problems and needs. It is 
needless to say that this minister had practically no 


trouble in raising the church finances. As a matter of 
fact, the contributions to all church purposes were 
doubled in two years time! Farmers, as much as any 
other class of people are responsive to real services ren- 
dered by the church. 


CO-OPERATION WitH OTHER AGENCIES AND 
MovEMENT 


Rural communities today are being offered govern- 
mental aid in health, social welfare, improvement of 
farming methods, and improvement of home life. Pri- 
vate organizations and foundations such as the General 
Education Board, the Playground and Recreation Ass’n., 
Boy and Girl Scouts, are also interested in rural life 
improvement. There are only a few rural ministers who 
realize the value of such aids in the social program of 
the church; but these few actively co-operate with teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture, farm and home demon- 
stration agents, leaders of young people’s clubs, and the 
.secretaries of private organizations. The great mass of 
rural ministers, however, either do not see the relation 
of such activities to the program of the church or they 
do not care. 


The church is in a position to greatly encourage such 
movements and such rural-life aids as those mentioned 
above. If they pass up such opportunities, they are 
like the Levite and the Priest in the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan whe passed up an opportunity for serv- 
ice on the road to Jericho. 


A LARGER CONGREGATIONAL UNIT 


Ninety per cent of the so-called problems of the rural 
church grow out of the fact that few rural churches 
are able to support a full time, well trained, minister 
and provide adequate equipment to carry on a modern 
program of religious education. ‘The reason for this 
condition is evident: the membership is small. The 
average membership of rural churches in Virginia, for 
instance, is about 118; while the average of city churches 
is 585. In the past, small congregational units were 
excusable, if not necessary, because of poor reads and 
lack of fast transportation. Today, however, one rural 
church may serve a territory five or six times as large 
as the territory it served thirty vears ago. Conse- 
quently, there is no longer any occasion for small church 
units as there was in the past. 

The need for a larger group unit is vividly shown 
by the data given in the table below. The figures are 
based on the reports of five large denominations active 
in the State of Virginia: Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, and Episcopal. The reports cover the 
year 1926 and deal with white churches only: 


Country City 
No. of churches reported_-_-_-_ ~~ 2,911 376 
Total membership ~---------- 344,090 220,140 
TOONe WAG ona nee sc ceu shee $3,952,561 $4,740,130 
Members per Church -_-_-~-- 118 585 
Budget per Church __________ $ 1358 $ 12,628 
Per Capita Contributions______ $ 11.49 §$ 21.57 


Per cent of White Rural Popu- 

lation over 10 years of age 
IE LR TR ie IN 42%, 45% 
Sixty-one per cent of the church membership reported 
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in the above table are from the rural parts of the state; 
therefore, the kind of churches and ministers serving 
these churches is of prime importance. 

It will be noted from the above table that the rural 
church is not only handicapped by having small mem- 
bership, but that the per capita contribution is only 
about half that of the town and city church membership. 
This low per capita contribution in the country may be 
due to either or both of two things: (1) the farmers’ 
inability to pay, or (2) lack of money-getting qualities 
of rural ministers as compared to city ministers. But 
regardless of the cause, the fact remains that the rural 
church is greatly handicapped by being limited to such 
a small group. 

In the business world, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that one drug store per thousand population 
is the most desirable ratio. Strange to say, the Institute 
for Social and Religious Research has found that one 
organization per 1,000 population is also the most de- 
sirable ratio for churches. In other words, a church 
and drug store will reach the highest state of efficiency 
and will pay the greatest dividends if they have 1,000 
people on whom to depend for support. What is the 
result when this standard is applied to the average rural 
community ? 

From the table given above, we find that there are 
281 rural people per rural church but 1,309 city people 
per city church (taking only the five denominations 
which we have reported and including only the white 
population above 10 years of age.) It will be noted 
that we have only 3,287 churches reported. If all de- 
nominations had been tabulated there would have been 
about 7,000 churches; consequently, the figures—281 
and 1,309—are really too high. Although the above 
data concerns Virginia only, the situations described 
are typical of other states. It is very evident from the 
above figures that the trouble with the country church 
is that it is “too much with us.” Thus, the whole ques- 
tion becomes a matter of getting larger membership 
units for our rural churches. 





ELIMINATION OF DENOMINATIONAL COMPETITION 
IN SAME AREAS 


Salem Baptist Church, an open-country church in 
Gloucester County, Virginia, in the Achilles Commu- 
nity has over 600 members. The church has just com- 
pleted a $10,000 Sunday school building. The New 
Providence Presbyterian Church in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, located in the open country, serving as the 
center of ccmmunity life as well as religious life, has 
a membership of more than 600, and a $40,000 Sunday 
school building! Why are these two open-country 
churches so successful and efficient? The main secret 
of their success lies in the fact that they have a large 
population from which to draw support. Denomina- 
tional competition is not so keen there. 

Contrast with the above picture another community. 
In a small but prosperous Valley in southwest Virginia 
there are six small, inefficient churches serving a popu- 
lation of only 200 families, or about 1,000 people. At 


least. four different preachers spend one-fourth of their 
time in the valley; and four of the churches receive 
home mission funds to help carry on the work! 


NEED FOR A RESIDENT, WELL-TRAINED, RURAL- 
MINDED MINISTRY 


The minister is by far the most important part of 
the church organization. ‘Where there is no minister 
the rural church perishes”, is a fair statement of the 
proposition. If there is a resident pastor and if he is 
neither well-trained nor rural-minded, the rural church 
will be very inefficient. And if the minister is resident, 
and well-trained but not rural-minded, the church is 
not going to have a program adapted to the needs of 
the farmer. For the rural church to succeed there 
must be rural ministers having all three qualifications: 
resident in the community, trained in the best seminary 
possible, and having a sympathetic understanding of 
rural people and rural problems. 


NEED FOR A RuRAL CHURCH PROGRAM ADAPTED TO 
RurRAL COMMUNITY NEEDS 


As a result of the inadequate training, and inade- 
quate rewards of rural ministers, the general message 
and work of the rural church is only slightly related to 
the problems of the farmer. The message of the rural 
church, in the large, over-emphasizes the mystical, the 
emotional, and the supernatural elements of religion 
that appeal especially to those people who are unfor- 
tunately isolated from the social and educational life 
of the State. Not that the emotional or the super- 
natural should be eliminated from religion, but that 
other things equally important should be equally em- 
phasized. 

CoNCLUSION 


“How are the needed adjustments in the rural church 
to be brought about?”, you are perhaps asking. This 
is a subject for the best thought of our church leader- 
ship. It is impossible in this short article to fully 
outline a plan of procedure: However, a few sugges- 
tions may be made. 

(1) There should be a thorough study of the situation 
by all denominations concerned with the rural church. 
It might be suggested here, however, that a rural church 
survey will be of little value unless those .interested in 
the rural church begin to inform themselves in a gen- 
eral way with the problem. 

(2) A small group of rural church leaders represent- 
ing all denominations should draw up a plan of inter- 
denominational co-operation based on the findings of 
the survey. 

(3) The plan should be presented to dencminational 
bodies for their official endorsement or rejection. 

The most important point to be kept in mind is the 
absolute necessity of doing something to give the farmer 
a whole church instead of a piece of one. The ideal 
of service to the rural community should be kept upper- 
most. The church is made for the community and not 
the community for the church. 


OUR CHURCH’S PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
For August program material for the Woman’s Auxiliary see the 


Department on Publication and Sabbath School Extension, page 477. 
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“Pinnacle Inn”’ 


Part of Lees-McRae’s 
Twelve Month Program 


Lees-McRae Institute is working all the 
year round, as in the summer it turns its 
stone dormitories into a summer hotel, 
Pinnacle Inn. “Up in the air’ 4,000 feet, 
Pinnacle Inn is the highest fireproof hotel 
east of the Rockies. .Not only does it rank 
with the best of summer hotels, but it fills 
a real need in the work of the Edgar Tufts 
Memorial Association, which is composed 
of Lees-McRae Institute, Grandfather 
Orphan’s Home and Grace Hospital. The 
girls of Lees-McRae who are working their 
way through school find employment at the 
Inn. The older girls from Grandfather 
Orphanage who are in Lees-McRae in the 
winter are provided with a home and re- 
munerative employment for the summer months. The 
friends of the Edgar Tufts Memorial Association are 
able to come in personal touch with the work while stay- 
ing at the Inn. Guests of the Inn become acquainted 
with this great work and thus new friends are made. 
The profits of Pinnacle Inn go into the school. 

The work of the association is not imposed upon the 
guests of the Inn. Pinnacle Inn is run on a business 





Grandfather Mountain seen from Pinnacle Inn, altitude 5,964 feet. 


basis the first consideration being the comfort of the 
guests. 

For those who like to spend a vacation “roughing 
it,” the camp grounds on the Inn property prove at- 
tractive. Pinnacle Inn will appeal to those who come 
to the mountains to find their recreation in the out-of- 
doors, who wish to return home at the end of vacation 
rested and ready for work. 





Items of Timely Interest 


The Chinese Christrians and missionaries have organ- 
ized the National Association 
with headquarters in Shanghai 
to handle all funds sent them 
to save the starving children in 
the famine and war districts. Hon. H. H. Kung, Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce in the Nationalist 
Government, a noted Christian leader, is president, Mrs. 
P. W. Kuo is secretary and F. T. Kao is treasurer. 
These and other leading Christians and missionaries 
have formed this association to safeguard and wisely 
administer all gifts sent them to rescue the starving 
children. They cabled their appeal to us to hasten 
relief. 


Save the Starving 
Children of China 


In various sections in the famine provinces and else- 
where in China there are Christian centers or Homes 
where these homeless and helpless little ones are saved 
from starvation and fitted for lives of usefulness. The 
Christian forces in China are conducting this work for 
His sake. Our love for Him and for the children of 
China is revealed in the work of this association. 

This famine is one of the most terrible China has 
ever known. Nine million people are starving, we are 
told—a number equal to the entire population of Argen- 
tina. Hundreds of thousands are wandering aimlessly 
over the country, eating bark, roots or dried grass. 
Thousands more are emigrating northward to Man- 
churia, in hopes of finding food. In this great trek, 





which is said to be the vastest known since Israel left 
Egypt, thousands die or are deserted by the wayside. 
Many of those are children, who are not always cruelly 
left, but whose parents have themselves died. Others 
seek to save their children by selling them. 

Mr. Payne, a British worker, says: “Only three days 
ago I saw a Shantung Christian who was trying to sell 
his son, a laddie of about five years, and was anxious 
to find him, if possible, a Christian home”. 

The Association for the Welfare of the Children of 
China, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, has been 
organized and duly incorporated to co-operate with these 
Chinese Christian leaders and missionaries in meeting 
the terrible distress of China’s childhood. Dr. Howard 
A. Kelly, Wm. Albert Harbison, Dr. W. M. Turnbull, 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montomery, Bishop James Cannon, 
Jr. and many other friends of China are co-operating in 
conducting the Association. 

This Association and the General Famine Relief 
Committee are working at the same great problem but 
with two distinct phases. The General Famine Relief 
Committee by giving work to the adults through build- 
ing roads, dykes, etc., help keep the family together. 
Our Association is seeking to save the children of the 
wrecked homes, working through the Christian centers 
or Homes. 

Roy Allison, Presbyterian missionary in Shantung 
writes, “Boys and girls are being sold for $1.00 a piece, 
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also are abandoned on the streets. It is truly pitiful to 
see two little tots going hand in hand who have been 
abandoned by their parents”. 

“See that ye despise not one of these little ones”. 
What we do now to save the children will mightily in- 
fluence future China for our Lord and Master. 

Write for literature. Gifts may be sent to Associa- 
tion For the Welfare of the Children of China or W. 
Albert Harbison, treasurer, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

anes ipa 
In June, Near East Relief voted to cut the overseas 
appropriations alarmingly. The 


Suppose They very same day this was voted 
Were Your a letter was received from Thur- 
Children! Well, ber, the director at Athens. He 
They Are knew there was danger of such 


action with its necessity of turn- 
ing children out of the orphanages and wrote as follows: 


“If you do cut our appropriations it will mean turn- 
ing out our boys and girls to the bleak, dreary plains 
of Macedonia, where they will live in mud huts, holes 
in the ground, will be ravaged by malaria, tuberculcsis, 
hunger, and filth, and all because you folks at home 
do not care enough to make a real sacrifice.” 

‘Thurber has pledged his own salary months ahead to 
meet the needs—twice he has been thrust into and suf- 
fered in Turkish prisons—he has been beaten with rods 
and walks lame today in consequence-~he nearly died 
of typhus—and he remains at his post in face of his 
doctor’s orders. 

The drastic cut with its attending misery is past 
now. The harm and injustice is done. The danger 
is that there must be more cuts. Is it thumbs down 
for the children? 

$5.56 a month or $66.67 a year feeds and clothes a 
child. Any amount will help. 

National Headquarters Near East Relief, 151 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Ne 


In China today, the Nationalists have made themselves 
masters of Peking and Tientsin, 
thus bringing all the country 
within the Great Wall under 
their nominal control. Chang 
Tso-lin, who for the last two years has been dictator 
of North China, was killed as the result of the bombing 
of his train while he was retreating from Peking to 
Mukden. Chiang Kai-shek, the Nationalist Comman- 
der-in-Chief, has‘resigned his command and retired to 
civil life. Many believe this retirement merely a wise 
move until present rivalries have worked themselves out. 
Chiang did much the same kind of “retiring” last year 
when serious dissensions arose in the Nationalist ranks. 
Feng Yu-hsiang, once known as “the Christian gen- 
eral’’, seems to be in control of most of the north, with 
General Yen Hsi-shan, who is often called the “Model 
Governor” of Shansi Province, also in a position of 
considerable authority. The Nationalist government has 
called upon the foreign powers to withdraw all troops 


Nationalists 
Control China 


from Chinese soil, and has declared for an immediate 
revision of the unequal treaties giving foreign subjects 
and enterprises special privileges in China and immunity 
from Chinese laws and jurisdiction. 


—O-—_—-- 


The Nationalist movement in China is more than a 
change of government. It is a 


What is the ccmbination of transitions and 
Nationalist forces that have assumed the 
Movement? proportions of basal, concurrent 


revolutions. Five gigantic revo- 
lutions are in progress today. 

1. The political—passing from a monarchial to a 
democratic form of government; the masses are becom- 
ing articulate on political issues. 


2. The industrial—the change from the handicraft 
and agricultural to the industrial stage of development. . 


3. The intellectual—a transition from an attitude of 
authority to one of enquiry and criticism. This awaken- 
ing has created a mass attack on illiteracy and given rise 
to intense studies on the meaning of citizenship. 


4. The social—wherein the clan system is breaking 
up and a new type of family is developing. 


5. The religious—large sections of people are escap- 
ing from idolatry and polytheism in the direction of 
monotheism, others have substituted science for reli- 
gion, still others are agnostic. 


China is going through a tremendous readjustment 
combining our Reformation, Renaissance, the French and 
American Revolutionary wars and the modern scientific 
era. To sum up: China has been living in the winter 
of life for 2,000 years. Now it is spring. 

——Foreign Committee National Council \’. M. C. A’s 

of U. S. and Canada. 


eee Ce 


On June 14, the House of Commons rejected for the 
second time the new prayer 
book of the Church of Eng- 
land. The vote was 266 to 220, 
a slightly larger majority than 
seven months ago. Among those 
voting against it were Presbyterians, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Quaker, one Parsee and members of no faith at 
all. It is reported that the bishops are practically 
agreed to put the new book into use in spite of its re- 
jection by the government. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury who hoped for the final success of the revision is 
said to see in its rejection the beginning of the end for 
the established Church of England. This would seem 
to many of us an event long over-due. The English 
Church would seem to have much to gain by disestab- 
lishment to balance against the loss of some perquisites 
and prestige. If it is the church of the government and 
supported by the government, it is logically subject to 
government control, but the complexion of the vote shows 
no such religious uniformity in England as would war- 
rant a State Church. 


New Prayer Book 
Rejected Second 
Time 
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Lift Him Up 


HARRIET B. WILLIAMS 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.”—Jno. 12:32. 


Here we have the Great Magnet of the Ages. As we 
look back through our knowledge of history, we find 
ourselves in agreement with one we have not been accus- 
tomed to regard as in any way orthodox, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who says that for the historian, setting out to 
write without any theological bias, Jesus Christ “is eas- 
ily the dominant figure in history.” We feel that all 
the ages before looked forward to his birth and all the 
ages since look backward to his death and resurrection. 
Thus his short life-span stands out between the ages as 
the most significant interlude in all recorded time. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw declared that Jesus Christ is the 
only person who came out of the World War with an 
enhanced reputation, and at no time in all our knowledge 
of the past has there been such a wistful turning to 
him as the hope of the world. We are familiar with the 
mass movement in India, where a living Christ walks 
the dusty roads, bringing more abundant life to dead 
Buddha’s dying sons. Today all of us know that while 
a little more than a year ago we stood aghast amidst 
what looked like the crumbling of the work of Chris- 
tian missions in China, Christ is actually a stronger 
force in that torn and harried land today than we then 
dreamed, and all the money and effort Bolshevist Russia 
has poured out have not weakened the drawing power 
of the uplifted Son of God. 

But the aspect of this drawing power we consider now 
is not how elemental and widespread it is, but how 
powerful it may be in the individual life; how, if an 
individual really comes within the radius of that power, 
no matter how unlovely the life, how utterly unworthy 
its environment, that life will surely be drawn, irre- 
sistibly, to this central Magnet of the Ages. 

And this drawing power abides only in Christ up- 
lifted, first in death upon the Cross, next in resurrection 
from the tomb, then uplifted in glory and power to 
the right hand of God, and last, uplifted in your life 
and mine. 

Before his coming, we read of many great servants of 


‘ Jehovah, some of whom followed Him with a single 


heart for all their days, some of whom fell into sin 
and then repented; but in all history. before the death 
of Christ, we have no record of one who arose out of 
brutality and vice and filth and misery and “came to 
his Father.” There was as yet no way of approach. 
But since that Good Friday, when three crosses were 
erected upon Calvary, since that Easter morning when 
the women found the empty tomb, and since that day 
when on the Judaean hills wondering eyes saw the 
clouds receive him from their sight, the Way has been 
crowded by a “great multitude whom no man can num- 
ber,” and among them are the vilest of the vile, thieves, 
murderers, men and women of unclean lives, moral 
lepers of every kind, climbing the steep ascent. And as 
they walk in the light and draw nearer to Jesus Christ, 
they are all changed, until, when they see his face, they 
are made like him. Every missionary, almost any Chris- 


tian worker, could name such transformed ones, num- 
bers of them changed into true servants of Christ. 

He has drawn them, step by step, from height to 
height, unto himself. Now we behold a mystery. We 
see no dead Christ upon a cross of wood, with a crowd 
of wistful suppliants at his feet, but a great Vine and 
fruitful branches, pulsing with the vast and flowing 
life-stream of the parent stem. In the most vital mean- 
ing of the phrase, he has drawn them to himself. 

But, that he may draw us and others to himself, there 
is a condition, an “If.” “If I be lifted up.” That he 
may draw the world to himself, he must be lifted up be- 
fore its gaze. That he may draw us to himself, to par- 
take of his character, he must be lifted up before our 
spiritual eyes. 

The truth of the abiding necessity of the Cross in the 
redemption of our lives is like some great jewel with 
many facets. As we turn it this way and that way, we 
catch new gleams of light and beauty. It is at complete 
variance with the philosophy of the present day, which 
prates of “personal freedom,” of “the harmfulness of 
inhibitions,’ and of “the right to happiness and to live 
our own lives.” Our truth uses the same terms, but in 
a great spiritual fourth dimension. 


“For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death.”— 
Rom. 8:2. 

“For to be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.’-—Rom. 8:6. 

Delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
Rom. 8:21. 

“. . . All things are lawful for me, but I will 

not be brought under the power of any.”’—1 Cor. 6:12. 


Free, life, peace, glorious liberty, not under the power 
of any. Final freedom from the worst tyrant of all, self, 
since “not I but Christ liveth in me.” 

At the risk of mixing metaphors, let us say this, that 
in the muck and mire of this world and the natural heart 
of man, there is no support for the delicate tendrils of 
our better self to cling to and climb upwards until we 
erect in our lives the Cross. It may seem hard and 
bare at first, but soon in God’s great mercy, it takes 
root, becomes the Vine, and, by some heavenly alchemy, 
transmutes the mud and mire into growth and beauty 
and satisfying fruit. 

And fruit is service, whether of hands and feet, of 
gifts, of love, or of prayer. Here we have the connecting 
link between the two aspects of our thought, the indi- 
vidual and the world view. Each one of us, individually, 
must be drawn into a likeness to Christ’s character, faint, 
alas, but recognizable. ‘Tihen, each one of us, through 
service, will lift him up before the world, until seeing 
him in our lives as they can in no other way, the last 
lost child of God is drawn unto Himself. 





If you are a minister or Christian worker and want a good illustra- 
tion about prayer, don’t fail to read Mrs. Culver’s article on “Growing 
Spiritually,” on page 462 of the Woman’s Auxiliary Department. 
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Growing Spiritually 


A Spiritual Interpretation of Our Standard. 


Mrs. J. W. CULVER 


(The following is a part of the message of the president of Texas Synodical, 


that Synodical this spring): 


F WE follow the plan of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
| and carry out its program faithfully, the result will 

be spiritual growth. Every item on our Standard 
when faithfully observed will issue in real value in 
helping us to grow spiritually. We must not make per 
cents and Blue, Silver and Gold seals the main things 
we are striving to attain but make as our real goal, a 
growing into Christ-likeness. 

The first step, of course, is personal prayer, daily 
prayer, the quiet hour of meditation, a time when we can 
speak to Him and hear Him speak to us. Prayer is 
not only drawing nigh to God but allowing Him to 
draw nigh to us. ‘True prayer is co-operative. This 
is a marvelous thing, but we must give as well as re- 
ceive. The first thing and the best thing that prayer 
can do for us is to make God real to us. 

God has put His approval upon two or three praying 
together, for Jesus says, ‘where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Our prayer bands fill this need. This group- 
praying has been proven to be a wonderful means of 
growth; for instance the Haystack prayer-meeting was 
the forerunner of the Foreign Mission enterprise. We 
need not go back so far for an example for there are 
prayer bands today that could bear testimony to great 
accomplishments because two or more had agreed to 
pray for those things. Men require spiritual fellow- 
ship to attain strong and sound spiritual life. So many 
may say that it is impossible to get a time to pray. It 
is hard, but if we want any thing enough we can ar- 
range to get it. This is one of the essentials to growing 
spiritually. 

Dr. Watson, who is head of the work of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Cairo, Egypt, gave a most help- 
ful illustration on the blessings of prayer, in a talk 
which he made at a Foreign Mission conference last 
year. He said that on one occasion Lord Kitchener was 
coming to Cairo and he was most anxious to have an 
audience with him as he wanted something very much 
for the mission. He left nothing undone to secure the 
audience, then he arranged carefully all the matters 


given at the Presbyterials of 


that he wanted to present, in order that he might get 
the most out of the interview. He spent much time in 
preparation for this visit, and when the time set for 
the interview came, nothing was important enough to 
keep him from the coveted engagement. He found to 
his surprise how quickly he could present his requests 
and how quickly they were disposed of. Lord Kitchener 
said just three things: ‘Yes’; “No”; and “I will see 
about it.” Then he sat and listened to this great man 
talk and learned many things that were pleasant and 
delightful to know. Dr. Watson concluded his remarks 
by saying that at that time his own prayer life was 
unworthy and he had been wondering how he could 
quicken it, suddenly it came to him like a flash, “Why 
don’t you treat God as you did Lord Kitchener ?” and 
he replied, “I will.” He did and he testified to a 
strange sense of the presence of God, and as in the 
former interview, he was soon through with his part 
and had time for God to speak to him. Too often 
the blessings of prayer are lost to us because we do not 
give God a chance to speak to us. 

Let us speak here of the Family Altar. Women are 
almost wholly responsible for the establishing and keep- 
ing up the Family Altar. The most precious legacy that 
any mother can leave her child is the memory of the 
family prayer. How often that memory arises for pro- 
tection from evil and comfort in time of sorrow in 
after years. 

The use of the Prayer Calendars encourages interces- 
sory prayer. I have heard many of our missionaries 
say that the thought that the people at home were pray- 
ing for them gave them a sense of uplift and encourage 
them to carry on in the face of many obstacles. _ Inter- 
cessory prayer is one of the great privileges of a Chris- 
tian, the value of which can not be estimated, for only 
eternity can measure its results. 

The next step in spiritual growth is Bible study with 
the emphasis on study. Great progress has been made 
this past year in Bible classes, but there are still greater 
heights to be attained. The number studying is far 
from what it should be. The uniform plan of Bible 
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study recommended is simple enough for even the un- 
learned to use and we urge every woman who has not 
done so to begin this study as soon as possible. God’s 
Word is Life and no one can hope to grow who does not 
search the Scriptures. 

The next step is Tithing. There is no command in 
the Bible that seems so plain as this and obedience is 
the first law of the Kingdom. There is no command 
when obeyed that brings such joy and satisfaction to 
the child of God. Stewardship classes help us to un- 
derstand better God’s plan for His own. 

The next step is passing on the blessings we have 
received. Where could we find a better field for service 
than in our own Family of Faith? Counting every 
woman on the church roll a member of the Auxiliary 
has caused more dissatisfaction among the women than 
any other item on the Standard and we are sure it has 
been because we have not understood. ‘The Woman’s 
Auxiliary is a branch of the Church and its distinctive 
work is to win the womanhood of the Church to a 
closer fellowship with the great Head of the Church, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. The work of the Church is 
two fold: first win, then make disciples. We should 
recognize the fact that the indifferent woman is a babe 
in Christ, possibly saved but needing help to grow into 
a well-rounded Christian life. Nothing has such an 
appeal to a woman’s heart as a helpless babe. They 
are lots of trouble, show little appreciation, make many 
demands; but Love makes these tasks a joy. Then 
there are so many possibilities in a babe. All of this 
is true of babes in Christ. If only the women would 
determine to work whole-heartedly for this one thing 
what would it mean for the Kingdom? It would be 
hard to say for there are so many leaders, pray-ers, and 
workers hidden in these indifferent women. The circle 
plan can not be improved upon to accomplish this. 


Shifting circles every year gives new contacts, new op- 
portunities, new friends. Let us most earnestly accept 
this plan and look upon it as an opportunity to be a 
worker together with God to bring in His kingdom. 

Since information gives inspiration, the attendance 
upon program meetings is very important as a means 
of growth. A message brought by an earnest soul finds 
lodgment in waiting hearts to their spiritual nourish- 
ment and growth in grace. 

Prejudice is one of the greatest hindrances to spirit- 
ual growth and study of the Mission study books helps 
to overcome that as well as to dispel ignorance. The 
prejudice of the Jews nailed Christ to the Cross and 
it is said that the greatest enemy to the advance of the 
kingdom is the brand of Christianity that we live and 
practice. 

The church papers and magazines contain much in- 
formation and material that would quicken our growth, 
if read, and would help to form our children’s taste 
for good reading. They will read and it is deplorable 
what they are reading. They need guidance from us. 
The question is often asked today, “What is the matter 
with our young people?” The greatest thing the matter 
with our young people is their parents. The greatest 
thing we can do then for our youth is to be right our- 
selves, stand by the principles of our Christian religion 
and prove our faith by our works. 

The last item on our Standard is gifts, contributing 
to all the Church benevolences. We need to learn that, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” Tithing 
is not giving; it is paying a debt. If we would grow 
spiritually we must “Give, give, be always giving, for 
he who gives not is not living.” 

Thus we see that all ten goals on our Standard are 
spiritual goals. As we truly attain these, we shall be 
growing spiritually. 





At His Feet 


Christ never asks of us such busy labor 


The waiting attitude of expectation 


’Tis often in the time of deepest silence 


He does love service, where ’tis given 


Whether to do, to suffer, or lie still, 


If in it all we sought to do His will. 





As leaves no time for resting at His feet, 
He oft times counts a service most complete. 


He sometimes wants our ear, our rapt attention 
That He some sweetest secret may impart, 


That heart finds deepest fellowship with heart. 
By grateful love that clothes itself in deed, 

But work that’s done beneath the scourge of duty— 
Be sure to such He gives but little heed. 


Then seek to please Him, whatso’er He bids thee, 


*T will matter little by what path He led us 
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TEACH ME 

To understand the mind of Jesus, 

To reverence all revealed truth as God- 
given and sacred, 

To interpret doubt as an exercise of a 
growing faith, and 

To build so simply and surely that ad- 
vancing knowledge need tear noth- 
ing down. 


of Christ Jesus, 








( of all men. 


| Meditation 

A MOTHER’S OR A TEACHER’S 
“Show me thy ways, 
Teach me thy paths.” 


Thou art the great teacher, my Father: 


DWELL IN 


Until I reveal religion as the power and the joy of the daily life, 
Until I make holiness so beautiful that those about me shall hunger and thirst after it, 
Until I live in those I teach, and Thou in them, through the knowledge and love 


Until we all become Thy psalms and epistles and lesser gospels, known and read 


PRAYER 
O Jehovah; 


HELP ME ° 


To be more nearly what I teach, 

To develop a soul rather than cram a 
brain, 

To impart the spirit of the Book rather 
than to exalt the letter, and 

To emphasize life in Christ as the great 
essential. 


ME 











yf 





Value of The Group Conference 


HOULD there be a doubt in the mind of any woman 

as to the value of the group conference, the testi- 

mony of a faithful worker down in Louisiana will 
help to dispel that doubt. She writes as follows: 

“T am an enthusiast on the subject of Group Con- 
ferences. We have held five since the fall—of course 
on account of the flood did not hold any last spring. I 
find it a most excellent way to find leaders. As a re- 
sult of one of our conferences we will have two new 
auxiliaries to add to our list this spring. There 
are difficulties, but I just love the work and rejoice that 
I can do a little for the glory of our Blessed Lord.” 

Scattered throughout the bounds of every Presbyterial, 
there are hundreds of women who never have the op- 
portunity of such fellowship as is afforded to those who 
are privileged to attend Presbyterial or Synodical. For 


such as these, the Group Conference has proved a rich 
blessing, for through this conference, the more timid 
Auxiliary member, the woman who is probably never 
an officer, and many others are given the opportunity 
of a one-day meeting with other fellow workers—where 
a program of inspiration and instruction gives them .a 
broader view of the Master’s work. 

Here they meet their Presbyterial officers, hear the 
message from each as she presents her cause, and thus 
begin to feel an added interest in that part of the work 
which has been directly committed to her Auxiliary. 

Just to listen in even once at the close of some group 
conference and hear the testimonies of some of the 
women as to what that meeting has meant to them— 
this is to strengthen within us the conviction that the 
group conference is a vital factor in our Auxiliary work. 
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Train Up a Child 


How It Is Being Done at George W. Williams Home for Children, Sautee, Ga. 


Victor HOLuIs. 


(The Auxiliary topic for August is Religious Education, thus some may desire to include in their pro- 
gram concrete examples of how some of our splendid Home Mission schools are being used of God in the giving 


of strong Christian training to the children committed to them. 


The following article tells of how George 


Williams’ Home for Children is measuring up to the sacred task). 


ANY years ago Mr. George W. 
M Williams, Sr., in selecting a lo- 

cation for a summer home for his 
family, chose a knoll which forms the 
eastern gateway to the fertile and beau- 
tiful Nacoochee Valley. He was a lover 
cf nature, and so this _ big-hearted 
naturalist introduced to the grounds 
where he built his home rare evergreen 
shrubs, many of them imported. Their 
tall spires harmonized with the Gothic 
type of the wonderful thirteen-room 
house and contributed largely to the 
final effect, which for picturesque, local 
beauty is not easily excelled. 

Following in the footsteps of his father, George W. 
Williams, Jr., manifested a deep love for nature, and 
from his splendid character was born the impulse to 
share with homeless and dependent little children the 
material substance intrusted to his care, and as a con- 
sequence many individuals and institutions were his 
beneficiaries. Because of his appreciation of a grave 
need at Nacoochee Institute for a home for little fel- 
lows, Mr. Williams expressed a desire to have a lib- 
eral share in the purchase of such a home, and, while 
his unexpected summons prevented this being done dur- 
ing his life-time, provision was made for a liberal 
amount in his will. After his passing, his dear ones 
conceived the idea that, in their desire to establish a 
memorial to him and his love for dependent children 
the old home place, described above, would be most 
appropriate. As.a consequence, the will provision was 
supplemented by an amount from this splendid Caro- 
lina family, sufficient to cover the purchase price, and 
the property was deeded to Nacoochee Institute to be 
used as a home for orphan and dependent children. 

In the fall of 1923, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Hollis, who 
were at that time in charge of the Boys’ Department of 
Nacoochee Institute, felt the call to the new work, and 
with the house, some antique furniture, sixty acres of 
land, a five-dollar bill and plenty of faith as assets, 
launched upon their new duties. It was decided that 
only little girls could be cared for, and these of neces- 
sity, homeless, dependent, and under eleven years of 
age. The first was accepted in the spring of 1924 and 
it was during that year, also, that the installation of 
a splendid furnace was made possible by the vision of 








a dear friend in Louisiana. Since the 

cpening of this branch of the Nacoochee 

service many worthy children have 

found their “chance” under thé old roof 

and the work has been the recipient of 
* much material evidence of heart inter- 
m est. 

Building upon a quality basis in 
every department of the work, inside 
and out, with God’s Word as a founda- 
tion and a sure contact through the 
family altar; the future, through the 
willingness of those who have been ma- 
terially blessed to be used as channels 

of blessings, holds much promise for the little lassies 
who are asking for their “chance.” 

Just to hear the children as they voice their little 
prayers to God around the family altar, or to listen to 
them recite long passages of Scripture in their daily 
Bible hour, would be sufficient to show the emphasis 
placed on these fundamentals in child training. A 
definite share in the duties of the Home life is also a 
part of the daily program of the children, and makes - 
a real contribution to their training. 

A perpetuation of the old-time Southern home atmos- 
phere, even down to the old Southern mammy in charge 
of the culinary department, is the principle of this 
work, as against the institutional idea with its necessary 
routine and group handling of the little folk, each of 
whom is constituted differently. 

Though it is a part of Nacoochee Institute, it is 
run as a separate unit, under the control of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Georgia, but non-sectarian as to chil- 
dren accepted. Support of the work is derived prima- 
rily from the free-will offerings, as no provision is made 
in the budget of the Presbyterian Church. A consid- 
erable item of support, however, is derived from the 
sale of used clothing, sent in by friends in this and 
other states. Only a small price is charged, thus mak- 
ing it possible for many needy families within a radius 
of twenty-five miles to secure garments, which they 
could otherwise ill afford to buy, for a small cash price 
or in exchange for articles of produce. Thursday, sale 
day, therefore accomplishes a three-fold purpose by 
helping the Home, supplying the needs of many moun- 
tain families and forming a point of contact with many 
of them which would not otherwise be possible. 
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How Avuxtiartes HAveE HELPED. 


Many auxiliaries throughout our Assembly have ex- 
pressed their interest in this Home in varied ways. 
Some have given a scholarship, thus making it possible 
for one of these little ones to have this training. Still 
others have sent gifts of clothing for the children, many 
of whom come to the Home with almost no clothes. 
Some send equipment for the Home, such as bed linen, 
table linen, quilts, etc., or provisions, especially canned 
goods—and sometimes gifts at special seasons, Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving and Easter. One very important 
means of help is the sending of boxes of discarded 


The George W. Williams Home 





for Children, Sautee, Georgia. 


clothing for use in the salesroom each Thursday. “Thus 
unconsciously many women have been the means of 
helping to carry to some mountain folk not only mate- 
rial help, but because of this touch with this Christian 
Home, there goes out to the purchasers of these clothes, 
a real spiritual message, too. And those who send these 
gifts have a very vital share in this Vine of God’s own 
planting, where some of His little ones are trained up 
in the way they should go, so that when they are old 
they will not depart from it, but will grow up in Christ, 
rooted and grounded in+Him, ready to give their lives 
in service to Him, because as a child they learned to 
know Him. 





The Bridge Builder 


An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 





The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way; 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at evening tide?”’ 


The builder lifted his old grey head— 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 





Good friend, I am building this bridge for him!” 





—~Selected. 
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Guerrant Presbyterial 





well represented at its Presby- 

terial Meeting held May 3 and 
4 at Highland Institute, Guerrant, 
Kentucky. The women attending had 
some very unique and interesting ex- 
periences which began with the ride 
from the station, Oakdale, back over 
the hills for several miles,—three 
miles, according to the inhabitants, 
but to those having their first ride in 
a wagon or on horse or mule, it seemed 
much’ further. 

Mrs. R. L. Goad, in writing of this 
meeting says: “We were cordially 
welcomed at Highland, and while 
there we had the opportunity of visit- 
ing the Orphanage, the dormitories, 


vs Guerrant Presbyterial was 

















the hospital, the laundry, and light 
plant. After seeing some of the fine 
youth trained there, the pageant pre- 
sented by some of the girls of the Orphanage and other 
evidences of Christian training at this Institution, we 
realized what splendid work was being done with such 
inadequate equipment. We returned to our homes with 


Mrs. George Wolfe, President of Guerrant Presbyterial, starting out on 


a visitation tour. 


our lives enriched, not. only by the inspiration and in- 
formation from the strong program, but also because we 
had seen this, Home Mission School of our Presbytery.” 





The Efficiency Conference 


(Officers’ Training School) 


66 RESBYTERIAN women usually make splendid 
officers, if they are well informed as to their 
duties, and it has been found that an Officers’ 

Training School, or efficiency conference, is most help- 
ful in disseminating this muth-to-be-desired informa- 
tion. It really has come into existence because of the 
fact that neither the Presbyterial meeting nor the group 
conferences afford a satisfactory opportunity for train- 
ing new officers for their work.” Such is the testimony 
of Mrs. J. B. Townsend, who represents a group which 
has found this method of training local and Presby- 
terial officers a most satisfactory plan. 

__ The efficiency conference planned for an all-day meet- 

Ing is designed especially for Presbyterial and local 

Auxiliary officers, the time being as soon after the Pres- 

byterials as possible, that the new officers may know 

what their task is and be able to get to work on it im- 

mediately. The program includes’ carefully planned 

conference periods which shall have as their main ob- 
jective the informing of each officer of her duties, with 
practical working methods suggested by competent lead- 
ers. Other phases of this day’s conference should be 


the full explanation of the Standard, that each officer 
might see just the objectives for which she will be re- 
sponsible, 


Mrs. W. O. Brownlee, in writing, of the Officers’ Train- 
ing School, makes the following valuable suggestion: 

“Much ‘prayer and certain preliminary work must be 
done to insure the success of the school. Plenty of time 
must be allowed for preparation, and the whole Pres- 
byterial should know for weeks in advance when and 
where this meeting is to be held. Notices of this meet- 
ing should be sent the Church Papers and the county 
papers and in addition to that, a personal invitation is 
sent to each local officer and secretary of cause by her 
corresponding Presbyterial Officer, asking her to meet 
her at the date and place decided upon, telling her the 
hours for the meeting, which is usually from 10 A. M. 
to 4 P. M., and giving the plan for the lunch and any 
other information necessary. Plans for this meeting 
should begin at the Presbyterial Executive Committee 
meeting in February, at which time the date and place 
are decided upon, committees appointed, etc. 

“Sufficient copies of the ‘Duties of Officers’ should be 
secured well in advance of the meeting, in order to sup- 
ply each Local Officer, Secretary of Cause and Circle 
Chairman. Mimeograph copies of the questions to be 
answered by the Secretaries of the Causes on the Com- 
bined Report Blank can be used to advantage if a copy 
is given to each local auxiliary President, suggesting 
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that it be used as a poster, with these words across the 
top: ‘What Will Your Report Be March 31st?’ This 
should :be hung in a conspicuous place so the Secreta- 
ries of Causes can keep in mind the things for which 
they are to work during the year and just what they are 
to report at the end of the year.” 


EFFICIENCY CONFERENCE IN WILMINGTON 
PRESBYTERIAL. 


(A Testimony from One Who Attended.) 


“Wilmington Presbyterial Auxiliary found that so 
many of her women who were willing to take office in 
the local auxiliary were so poorly informed of the duties 
expected of them that they decided to put on an Effi- 
ciency Conference in each of the six districts to which 
Officers, Cause Secretaries and Circle Chairmen were 
especially urged and invited to be present. The time 
for the Conference was just as soon as possible after 
the regular meeting of Presbyterial. An all-day pro- 
gram was arranged setting forth every phase of the 
work in a most informal way. Many of those who at- 
tended expressed themselves as having learned more of 
the work of the Auxiliary than in any other way. This 
year we combined two districts and had three confer- 
ences instead of six. We use our own women and use 
our own cars in order to have as little expense as pos- 
sible and to have the workers better acquainted with 
each other. We feel that the conference really meets 
a need.” 


THE PROGRAM OF THE EFFICIENCY CONFERENCE, 
DISTRICTS NOS. 5 AND 6, WILMINGTON 
PRESBYTERIAL 


WALLACE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MAy 30TH. 


10:00 District Chairman, Presiding, Devotional. 
10:15 A Symposium—Duties of Local Auxiliary’s Of- 
ficers. 
President. 
Cause Secretaries. 
Circle Chairman. 
11:00 The New Standard of the Woman’s Auxiliary— 
‘ Our GOALS. 
11:15 The Woman’s Auxiliary. 
11:45 Prayer for Our Work. 
11:50 Our Literature. 


12:05 Roll Call of Churches. 

12:15 Conference Period, in groups: 
a ERS RES SR ee eee a 
Spiritual Life Secretaries with____-_---------- 
iy. Bee OUNNEON Willis. 5.2 252 ec kdn ene 
| ee ae 
ies i es EOD, Wikis o  ee cue 
Christian Education Secretaries with_--------- 
7. P. worn Goeeretaries With......i-.......... 
Literature Secretaries with..................- 
Orphanage Secretaries with____--------------- 
C. Social Service Secretaries with._______-__- at 

700 Lunch. 

700 Hymn—Prayer. 

:10 Practical Methods in Bible Study. 

:40 Young People’s Work. 

:50 The Recording Secretary, and Reports. 

:00 The Budget—A Demonstration. 

:20 Open Discussion (Our Problems). 

Offering. 
3:35 Consecration Service. 
3:50 Adjournment. 


SCwNnrnnNNre 





MoTTo OF THE WOMAN’sS AUXILIARY 
“I Must Be About My Father's Business” 


The following Questionnaire and Suggestions for So- 
cial Service work were used in the Conferences for Cause 
Secretaries at the Atlanta Presbyterial. These may: 
prove helpful to other secretaries: 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SECRETARIES OF LITERATURE 


1. Do you consider prayer an important element in 
your work? 
2. How can you cooperate with all other Secretaries 
of Causes? 
3. What do you consider the outstanding work of the 
Secretary of Literature? 
4. What is the best method to use for Survey and 
Church Paper Canvass? 
Why is it important to keep an accurate list of 
subscribers? 
Of what value is the literature table? 
How can you make it attractive? 
How can you get the literature read? 
What are our three church papers? 
What literature should a secretary always have on 
hand? 
11. What qualifications should a Secretary of Litera- 
ture have? 
12. How can the Secretary of Literature reach the whole 
church with the literature? 
13. How can we reach the uninterested who should have 
a Survey and Church Paper in the home? 
14. What is a church school of Missions? 
15. How can we aid in this? 
16. How can we help in developing efficient church 
leaders? 


o 


SO WIS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SocrAL SERVICE WorK. 
Does your Social Service Work include: 


1. Jails. 

What is the condition of jails? 

Does any Christian worker go regularly to talk to the 
prisoners? 

Has suitable literature been distributed? (May be 
obtained from Bible Institute Colportage Association, 843- 
845 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il.) 


2. Homes for Dependents. 
What is the condition of these homes? 
Do women from Auxiliary visit them regularly? 
Is anything being done to meet spiritual needs? 


3. Negroes. 

Is your Auxiliary helping here? 

Are you urging the sending of a delegate to the colored 
conference? : 

Are you helping with the Pittsburg Mission? 

Are you helping with any other negro work? 


4. Poor. 
Most Auxiliaries are helping in this work. 
Please see that it is reported. 


5. Children. 

Are you helping to keep the children in your neighbor- 
hood in Sunday school? 

Supreme Justice Lewis J. Fawcett, of Brooklyn, says 
that during eighteen years only three out of the four 
thousand boys under 21 years of age arraigned before 
him attended Sunday school. 

Let’s help save the child. 


6. Bible Instruction in Schools. 


7. Better Films. 
Better literature. 
Making our newspapers an uplifting agency. 


8. Suggestions as to other Social Service Activities. 
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The Bridge 


Youth—Let me go. I live but once. 











Age—Then live! 

Youth—Just so! This is the life! 

Age—lIt is death! 

Youth—Ha! The Life! Here’s to the life! 





Age—Can’t you understand? 

Youth—I cannot understand you. 

Age—Learn by the experience of others. Read history. 
Youth—Every generation did what I do. 

Age—And suffered. Can’t you understand ? 
Youth—There is a gulf between us. 

Age—Can’t you reason? 

Youth—There is different blood in our reasoning. 


yea EN a 


Age—Shall I use force? 


ahem 


Youth—You don’t know how strong I am. 
Age—The gulf is wide. 
Youth—And no bridge-—What makes your eyes look |} 1 


so hungry and why do your hands press upon 


your heart? 
Age—lI love you so. 
Youth—You what? 


Age—I am happy in making you happy; I suffer when 
you sin. 


Youth—You sacrifice for me? 
t TR EE Toe 
Age—I give “my life to give you life. 

Youth—But why? 

Age—I love you; you are mine. 

Youth—I see—-the bridge. Give me your hand. God 


help me to understand. 


—From The Christian Century. 


Used by Permission. 
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We Are Ready for 
The Straw 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 


OU remember the disastrous results that followed 
the command of the King of Egypt that the chil- 
dren of Israel, held in distasteful bondage, should 

make bricks for which no straw was provided. 

It is not our purpose to go into discussion of making 
bricks or the place of straw in such an operation, but 
we do want to call the attention of every member of 
the Presbyterian church to the serious situation now faced 
by the Department of Ministerial Relief. 

When we closed our books on March 31 we found 
that for four successive years we had carried over a 
debt which kept increasing, amounting at that time to 
$48,286.03. Complying with the explicit directions of 
the General Assembly, the Committee ordered a cut of 
ten per cent or more in all of its appropriations. It 
was a sad day when we had to notify the homes of 
our aged and infirm ministers and the needy widows 
and orphans of deceased ministers that the meager 
amounts formerly sent had to be scaled ten per cent. 

When this matter was reported to the General Assem- 
bly the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“That this Assembly instruct its Executive Committee 
on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief to con- 
tinue during the present Church year the amounts 
hitherto appropriated to its beneficiaries, not making 
the cut which the Committee has in the faithful discharge 
of its duty deemed necessary to order.” 

The sentiment was expressed on every hand that when 
the facts were known to the church they would im- 
mediately and liberally respond. We are of the opin- 
ion that this will be the case and yet certainly the peo- 
ple do not fully understand. We are forced to report 
that up to date our receipts have been more than 7,000 
short of the amounts received for the corresponding 
period last year. 

For the year 1927-28 there was remitted for this De- 
partment of the Church’s work about sixty per cent of 
the amount requested by the General Assembly. Of the 
amount requested for Assembly’s Home Missions about 
sixty-five per cent was received, while for Foreign Mis- 
sions a little more than ninety-six per cent. We are 
sure the Church does not mean to overlook these faith- 
ful servants of Christ who have borne the burden of the 
day and the scorching heat.’ Possibly they haven’t 
thought. Possibly the facts have not gotten to them. 
Our faithful ministers will plead for everybody else, but 
some of them seem to have a delicacy in reminding the 
church of its duty in this matter. 

We earnestly call upon the organizations of men, 
women and young people to see that this Cause is not 
forgotten. 

When Israel was entering upon her great conquests of 
the Land of Promise, command was given her time and 
again, “Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not the 
Levite as long as thou livest upon the land.” 


410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Service of the Staff 


HE Department of Christian Education and Min- 
r isterial Relief of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky, has on its staff as Life Work Secretaries 
Miss Cornelia D. Engle, and Miss Julia Lake Skinner. 
Miss Esther M. McRuer expects to return to the work 
in September. 
The Secretaries are being used throughout the entire 
General Assembly in the following and other ways: 


I. On Sunday: 

Address at Sunday school or before Departments or 
Classes. Address at Young People’s Societies. Some 
part in the regular church worship. Twilight meeting 
for young people. Conferences with those interested 
in their life work. Conference with executive officers 
of C. E. or other societies. Group prayer circles. 


IT. On Other Days: 

Regular or called meeting of Auxiliary. Meeting of 
some Circle of Auxiliary. Conference with officers of 
the Auxiliary, the Sunday school, or the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies. Conferences with Presidents of Auxil- 
iaries and Secretaries of C. E. and M. R. of all the 
Presbyterian Churches of the community. Conference 
with Pastor and Session. Tea at church or scme home 
to which women or youth are invited. Reception at 
church or some home. Hikes for groups of young peo- 
ple. Picnic for various groups. Some popular meeting 
at church or some home with the high school students 
of the church. Address at high school-—arranged for 
with the principal. Address at college chapel, and talks 
to various college groups. Interviews with those seek- 
ing to know God’s will for their lives. Conferences, 
discussion groups, interviews, and conversations at other 
times and places, as called for by local situations. Ad- 
dresses, conferences, or interviews at Presbyterial and 
Synodical Auxiliaries, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Women’s Clubs, Y. W. C. A.’s, and at summer confer- 
ences and schools. 


MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 

Miss Cornelia D. Engle re- 
ceived her education at the High 
School at Towson, Maryland, the 
Florida State College for Women 
at Tallahassee, Florida, and the 
Assembly’s Training School at 
Richmond, Va. She taught for 
a short while in the Lake City 


became the Student Secretary, 
employed by this Department 
and the local church at Talla- 
hassee, Florida, at the Florida 
State College for Women. For two summers she worked 
as social and religious director of the student work at 
the University of Virginia in Charlottesville. She is 
now giving all of her time to work among our churches 
and their organizations and the students in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 





High School in Florida. She’ 
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and Ministerial Relief 


Miss Julia Lake Skinner 
graduated from the Tubman 
High School in Augusta, Ga., 
from Agnes Scott College, Deca- 
tur, Ga., and from the Biblical 
Seminary in New York. She 
taught for a while in the high 
school from which she gradu- 
ated and then became Director 
of Young People’s Work in the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Knoxville, Tenn. For two sum- 
mers she was the club leader for 
the girls at Montreat and taught in Young People’s Con- 
ferences at Montreat and the State Conferences in North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennesee, and Florida. She was 





Director’ of Religious Education in Wilmington, N. C., 
and later Clearwater, Fla. For nine months she was 
editor of the Intermediate International Sunday ‘School 
Lessons. She has held conferences for young people in 
many churches and educational instituticns. She is now 
Life Work Secretary of this Department, and gives her 
time to work among the young people throughout the 
Church and in the Educational Institutions of the South. 

If you desire leaflet literature to assist you in discov- 
ering Gcd’s will for your life, or if you are seeking help 
in deciding on your preparation for life work, or if 
you are seeking a field for Christian service, write to 
the Life Work Department of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 410 
Urban Building, 122 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





The Cellar, The Lumber Camp, The Mellon Patch— 
Training Camps for The Ministry 


F YOU want an interesting exeperience, go to one 

of our Theological Seminaries and talk with the 

students there about the “ups and downs” of pre- 
paring for the ministry. If my guess is correct, your 
opinion of the minister will soar, even though you have 
had him on a pretty high pedestal before. 

We sat in the beautifully appointed lounge (the gift 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Decatur Presbyterian 
Church) of Columbia Seminary’s new building in De- 
catur, and talked to some eight or ten of the students 
on this very subject. An interesting feature of it was 
the fact that the men to whom we talked were gradu- 
ates of six different colleges—all of them save two our 
own Presbyterian institutions. 

As is a well-known fact, many of our ministers come 
from homes not blessed with a great amount of money. 
The majority of them must make their own expenses 
through college, and then through the Seminary. It is 
no easy task, to be sure. Of course there is the blessed 
Student Loan Fund, but the amount received from this 
does not begin to take care of all the expense incurred 
in getting an education. Believing that Survey read- 
ers would be interested in the experiences of these Semi- 
nary students, we will attempt to tell you some of the 
things they have been doing in order to make expenses 
during these years of preparation. 

That promising young man from the Decatur Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Ansley Moore, was our hest the 
morning we visited Columbia. One after another he 
brought them in, these men who are to be the leaders 
of our Church, and each it seemed, had had the most 
interesting experience of all. 

I want you to meet, first, as I did, Mr. John Knox 
Johnstone, graduate of Presbyterian College, Clinton. 
He began “making his own way” back in high-school 
days, when he worked in a cotton mill during the sum- 
mer months in order that he might be in position to fin- 
ish his high school course. Then the war came on and 
he joined the navy. With the war ended, Mr. John- 





stone felt the call to join another army whose leader 
is the Prince of Peace. There were many years of 
preparation ahead, he knew, before he could become a 
captain in this great army. During the summer vaca- 
tions he found work in a laundry, and with the aid of 
the Student Loan Fund, managed to get along. By 
taking a special summer course, the college work was 
completed in three years and he was ready for the 
Seminary. As he talked of the contacts with the men 
in the navy, in the laundry, we wondered if these ex- 
periences would not better fit him for the fight ahead. 
“Of course they have”, he said, when we hinted that 
such might be the case. “I believe they have helped me 
to more deeply appreciate the position of the other 
fellow, for ‘I sat where they sat.’’”’ Mr. Johnstone 
is a volunteer for the foreign field. 

Our next interview was with Mr. A. G. McInnis, 
who, it seems, was quite a painter during early college 
days—not a second Michael Angelo, for his paintings 
do not adorn the walls of any great cathedral, but 
just make the little houses of his home town present 
a neater and brighter appearance. He is a graduate 
of Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. He became such a 
booster of Southwestern that one’ summer during his 
college course that institution-gave him the job of ad- 
vertising agent in Mississippi, his principal work being 
to interview high-school graduates and persuade them 
that Southwestern had superior advantages to offer. 
During the summer before his senior year at college, 
he began to preach, beginning at Jerusalem—his home 
town, as supply pastor. All during his senior year at 
college he preached every Sunday, which, of course, was 
a great help in caring for expenses. And then a new 
field opened up, which has made it easier for him to 
finish his Seminary work. Mr. McInnis has an un- 
usually fine voice, which he began using as_an evange- 
listic singer during his summer vacations. “It is a 
hard pull” he says, “for a fellow to be self-supporting 
during the seven years of preparation, and were it not 
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for the Student Funds which our Church offers through 
its Committee of Christian Education, many never 
could ‘make the grade’.”” To those who feel that “our 
preachers are paid all they are worth and more than 
they would get doing anything else,” and there are 
those, even yet, who feel this way about it, we would 
like for you to listen to this. Mr. McInnis stated 
that until he entered religious work he never made less 
than $150 a month; and that since entering this field 
he never has made more than $125 per month. His 
experience has been that of practically every young 


man who enters the ministry. He wasn’t complaining 


about it; in fact, we had to do a lot of quizzing to get 
the information. Our ministers do not enter that field 
of service unaware of the hardships it offers. 

Perhaps it is because of the fact that other profes- 
sions hold out greater monetary rewards for service that 
some of our youth have found it a hard fight to enter 
the ministry. At any rate, Mr. C. F. Monk, a gradu- 
ate of Davidson College, Davidson, N. C., found this 
to be true, and not until he had spent a year at one 
of our State Universities, preparing for law, did he 
yield to the call of the ministry. But this experience 
served him well, as he was enabled to secure a summel 
position in a law office and thus help to make expenses. 
Other vacations were spent in the office of a melon 
growers’ association. ‘The first summer after he en- 
tered the Seminary he preached, getting $50 a month 
less for his services than he had been getting at other 
work! “It takes scheming to get through college, with 
all the help one can get from the Student Funds, if he 
must make his own way,” this student says, and in or- 
der to be able to take care of expenses he is back with 
the melon growers’ association this vacation period, and 
preaching on Sundays. “I intend to preach,” he says, 
“and will do so even though I get no remuneration for 
it, but if I am to get through the Seminary without a 
large debt on my hands I will have to do work that 
brings remuneration.” 

Occasionally we find those who are peculiarly blessed 
with talents which make it easier to make expenses. 
Such is the case of Mr. Willie Dendy, who possesses a 
very fine voice. He is a graduate of Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Clinton, S. C. As is true with so many of our 
ministers, Mr. Dendy comes from the farm. He spent 
his first college summer vacation working on his father’s 
farm. The other college vacation days were spent in 
doing evangelistic singing, using this talent in those 
early years of preparation to further the work of the 
kingdom. Since entering the Seminary, he has been 
fortunate enough to make part of his expenses by sup- 
plying churches during the summer months, and also 
by preaching on Sundays during the regular college 
year. 

A more varied experience is not usually had by col- 
lege men than that of Mr. R. W. Oakey, graduate of 
Millsaps College, (Methodist) of Jackson, Miss. The 
summer after his Freshman year he worked in a saw 
mill. It might be said that it was here that he began 
his career of a minister, for he preached many sermons 
to those men of the lumber camp. Mr. Oakey says it 
was no trouble to get a crowd to his first service. 
Every lumberjack was there to hear a sermon preached 





by one of his own number. His second and third 
vacations were spent working in an ice plant and gin— 
a kind of combination business it was. The work 
was simple enough and, perhaps, the pay was small 
enough, but anyway it helped him in getting the needed 
preparation for his life’s work. After his senior year 
at college he secured a good position for the summer 
with the Baptist Press of his own state. This work 
proved helpful in two ways: the money it brought and 
the broader knowledge it gave him of the plans and 
work of a sister denomination. Since entering the Semi- 
nary he has spent the vacation menths in preaching in 
the Mississippi Delta, saving as much of his earn- 
ings as possible to apply on expenses the coming year. 

Harry Bryan, Hampden-Sidney College man, son of 
a minister, says he grew up working at odd jobs, that 
he didn’t know it was possible for a young fellow to get 
along without work. ‘‘There were several of us boys,” 
he said, ‘‘and all of us were brought up to work.”” Back 
in the high school days he worked on Saturday morn- 
ings in a produce store owned by an Italian friend. 
In the afternoons and during the three high-school 
summer vacations he worked in the law library of the 
Birmingham Bar Association. After his Freshman year 
at college the opportunity came to preach in a mission 
church, and this type of work was continued through- 
out his college career. A part of one summer was spent 
working in a boys’ camp. During these years he coached 
many a high school student, for which he received lib- 
eral remuneration. 

Surely he who, from the time he was a mere boy, had 
known nothing but work, deserved the good luck that 
came to him after his first year at the Seminary—a 
trip to Palestine! It was the gift of his father’s church, 
young Mr. Bryan being sent as his father’s companion. 
He is back on thé job this summer, preaching in Saluda, 
M.. £. 

“There are any number of others who can give just 
as interesting accounts of their efforts at money mak- 
ing. Those to whom you have talked were not selected 
from among others, but hailed at random this morning,” 
our host told us. ‘How about your own experiences?” 
we asked, for we had heard rumors that “Ansley” was 
a salesman of unusual ability. “Well, if you want a 
difficult task,” he began, “try to prepare a meal while 
twenty women look on, each of whom thinks ‘she is the 
best cook in town. An aluminum cooking utensil com- 
pany offered the best proposition I could find for sum- 
mer work—at least the one which gave the promise of 
greatest returns, and money was what I needed just then. 
I couldn’t begin to tell the number of ‘kitchen parties’ 
I put on that summer in my home town. At the end 
of the summer I had sold something like $6,000 worth 
of aluminum, which brought me a good commission.” 

The second summer of his college career, Mr. Moore 
spent working for the same aluminum company, with 
more “kitchen parties.” A larger part of the third sum- 
mer was spent in R. O. T. C. camp. The remainder of 
that summer was spent in digging cellars and installing 
furnaces. ‘Many of these furnaces were put in old 
homes,’ Mr. Moore said, “which meant that I had to 
get down on my knees and dig.until the hole was deep 
enough to stand in it.” This work brought him the 
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great big price of 15 cents an hour! During these col- 
lege years he attended four Blue Ridge Conferences, 
and immediately after graduation he took a position in 
the book store at Blue Ridge for a few weeks. From 
here he went to Chattanooga as Director of Religious 
Education in the First Presbyterian Church, working 
there for a year before being able to enter the Seminary. 
During his studies at the Seminary he has been fortu- 


nate enough to secure the pastorate of a church near- 
by, which, with the help secured from the Student 
Funds, has enabled him to take care of most of the 
expenses connected with his Seminary course. 

Yes, there are “ups and downs” to this business of 
preparing for the ministry, but the men are a happy 
lot and wouldn’t exchange places with a king. 





For the Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief 


DEAR SECRETARY: 


It isn’t too early to begin planning for the observance 
of College Day. See that your list of college students 
includes the names of those in your church who will 
be going to college for the first time in September. 
College Day should be observed the week before the 
students leave, which usually is in early September. 
In the “Friendly Guide” for Secretaries of C. E. & 
M. R. it is suggested that if your church is in a small 
town you invite the college students of other churches 
and the teaching forces of the community for a Wed- 
nesday evening prayer service and a social, with the 
Men-of-the-Church and the Woman’s Auxiliary as hosts. 
The Worship Program in the Young People’s Depart- 


ment of the Sunday school for the Sunday before the 
college students leave might center around the theme 
of Friendship or Love, with the college students as 
special guests that morning. See that appropriate talks 
are made on the love of the Sunday school for the 
young folks who are leaving: let them know you would 
be interested in having letters from them from time 
to time to be used in the church bulletin or read at 
Sunday school. If you can get them for this special 
occasion, display pennants of the colleges the young 
folks will attend. A Christian flag draped over the 
pennants will give a pleasing effect. The booklet 
“Going Away to College Service” may be had for a 


two cent stamp—address 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





- South Carolina Wins It This Year 


OR the past two years we have been reading the 
notices in the Church papers, to see what churches, 
in our opinion, had the best celebration of College 

Day. A church in Virginia won it the first time but 
in 1927 South Carolina came forward with two churches, 
which seemed to us to have celebrated the going away 
to college of their young people in a very fine way. 
The item which is of special interest to us in con- 
nection with College Day in the Presbyterian Church 
of Mullins, South Carolina, is that the pastor, Rev. 
Thomas C. Bryan, always has a special service and 
sermon for the young people on the Sunday before 
they are leaving for college. It would mean a great 
deal to the Church if every pastor would send his young 
people away with an uplifting message, at the same time 
impressing on his congregation the real meaning of 
Christian Education and enlisting them to pray for 
the young men and women preparing for the battle of 
life—for that battle would be won in the home church. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary came to the front in Central 
Church, Anderson, South Carolina, with a most de- 
lightful and inspiring banquet and social. We reprint 
below the notices of the two celebrations. What churches 
will come to the front next? 


“MuLiins, S. C.—The annual young people’s service and 
sermon was held recently. The pastor, Rev. Thomas C. 
Bryan, gave the young people a helpful message from 
the theme, ‘What Seekest Thou?’ This service is al- 
ways held before the young people leave for college. A 
social was given in their honor the following Monday 


The church is justly proud of these young people.” 
ee : il : 


night. During the last two years it has been the privi- 
lege of the session of this church to recommend to Pres- 
bytery three young men as candidates for the ministry. 
All three are now pursuing their studies at the Presby- 
terian College of South Carolina. One young woman who 
has worked in this church, though not a member of it, 
will go to the Assembly’s Training School this fall. 
y ; sa Sel 

“CENTRAL CHURCH, ANDERSON, S. C.—The annual ban- 
quet to the young people of Central Church who are go- 
ing away to schools and colleges for the current term 
was tendered by the ladies of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
under the leadership of Mrs. C. E. T'ribble, secretary for 
Christian Education, and Mrs. Montie Pearson, secretary 
of Young People’s Work, on Monday evening, August 29, 
in the social hall of the church. There were forty pres- 
ent at the banquet table and it proved to be a very de- 
lightful occasion. Brief words of God-speed were spoken 
by Mrs. M. Pearson for the Woman’s Auxiliary; Mr. T. P. 
Dickson, for the board of deacons; Mr. J. L. Sherard, 
for the session, who also acted as toastmaster; Mr. 
Walter Erskine, for the senior Christian Endeavor, and 
by the minister of the church, Rev. John McSween, D. D. 
These all spoke of the pride and interest of the whole 
church in the splendid representatives who are going 
out to various fields, and were graciously responded to 
by Mr. Marshall Sherard, who is entering Presbyterian 
College of South Carolina this fall. Central Church has 
had a record for several years past of having about fif- 
teen per cent of her total membership either in college 
or teaching. Rev. J. A. McQueen, professor in Arkansas 
College, was an honored guest on this occasion. De- 
lightfully interspersing the program of toasts, Miss Sara 
Mattison, accompanied by Miss Margaret Tribble, con- 
tributed several songs, and Misses Emily Tribble and 
Lena Miles Wever some amusing readings.” 
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The Siicsundehi Committee in the Local Church 


Rev. R. C. Lone 


I. WHY THE COMMITTEE IS NEEDED: 
1. To serve as a vehicle for Christ in inculcating 


the broader principles of Christian Stewardship 
in the local church membership. 


2. To initiate, stimulate and inspire the practice of 


stewardship by the individual Christian. The 
principles of Christian Stewardship have been 
generally accepted throughout the Church, but 
not particularly applied. The applicaticn of 
these principles is the present task of the Chris- 
tian Church. 


3. “Our greatest danger is not from bowing down to 


a pope, but from bowing down to Mammon; 
not from transubstantiation, but from mate- 
rialism. We Protestants have swept crucifixes 
from our churches and put in cushions. At the 
time of the most amazing prosperity the world 
has ever seen, the American churches are spend- 
ing more and more on themselves and less and 
less to sustain that thin line of representatives 
standing on the frontiers of human need. The 
fact is, that line is actually being starved.”— 
Jones in “Christ at the Round Table”. Stew- 
ardship will save this situation. The local com- 
mittee is needed. 


4. “In Rome Christianity. degenerated into ecclesias- 


ticism, in Greece it became a philosophy, in Ger- 
many it became'a system of doctrine, in Eng- 
land it became the religious side of imperialism, 
in America, it is being reduced into Rotarianism.” 
—Dr. Knudson, quoted by Jones in “Christ at 
the Round Table”. If this be true, Christian 
Stewardship will help save this situation. The 
local committee is needed. 


5. “It was once said by a mystic that man first fell, 


not when he ate the apple, but when he said ‘Me, 
my, mine,’ when, that is to say, he desired some- 
thing for his own exclusive use. It was not the 
possession of wealth, but the attachment to it, 
that Christ denounced. Jesus Christ seemed to 
bid people find out how little they really re- 
quired and to recognize that there was a power 
to possess which had nothing to do with the 
legal right to the thing possessed. ‘As having 
nothing, yet possessing all things’ is perhaps the 
secret of Christian Discipleship His 
life was a life made intensely happy, not by 
acquisitions: which we have come to think make 


for happiness, but by perpetual self-giving.”— 
Sheppard, in “Impatience of a Parson’. The 
local Stewardship Committee needs to teach this 
stewardship lesson. 


6. “When some church member thanks God through 


his nose for the eternal salvation of his soul, 
and out of a full purse gives a nickel to save 
the hungry and sick in his own neighborhood, the 
rest of the congregation look to see if their 
own pocketbooks are safe. Make no mistake, 
the truths of Christianity are vital, living truths, 
—and they are applicable inside as well as out- 
side the Church.”—Harold Bell Wright in the 
Atlanta Journal, April 22nd, 1928. The ap- 
plication of the principles of Christian Steward- 
ship by the local committee will help to jar loose 
some such people. 


7. To help church members, encumbered with the 


luggage of life, to avoid the tyranny of things 
and find happiness in Christian Stewardship. 


Il. HOW THE COMMITTEE IS CONSTITUTED: 
, 1. With the Secretary of Stewardship in the local con- 


bo 


i 
3. 


gregation as chairman of the committee. 


. With the chairman of stewardship committees in 


cach of the church auxiliaries as members; one 
representative from: 

a. Men’s organization 

b. Woman’s Auxiliary 

c. Sunday School 

d. Young People’s Society 


The pastor as an ex officio member. 


4. Meetings at least quarterly. 
Ill. THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE: 


3 


Do 


we 


~~! 





To promote Schools of Stewardship, or study 
courses. 


. To promote the reading of stewardship literature. . 
. To promote the Tithers’ League, or some definite 


plan for enrolling tithing stewards. 


. To have charge of the promotion of Stewardship 


during “Stewardship Year,” 1929. 


. To promote Stewardship Reading Contests and 


Essay Contests. 


. To put the study of Stewardship in the Sunday 


_ school. 


. To arrange occasional debates, pageants, stereop- 


ticon lectures and programs on stewardship im 
organizations. 
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8. To encourage the pulpit presentation of Steward- 
ship. 


9. To display Stewardship mottoes, posters and an- 
nouncements, 


10. To introduce occasional stewardship hymns. 
11. To hold stewardship conferences and seminars. 


12. To insist on the Stewardship of Prayer. 


CONCLUSION : 

Let us remember that all of the books, leaflets, pam- 
phlets, mottoes, posters, lectures, creeds and various ex- 
tensions of the great principles of Christian Steward- 
ship are of no avail unless and until they reach the 
ultimate goal,—the conviction of the individual member 
of the local church. He is our objective. May the 
Lord bless the local Church Committee on Steward- 
ship. 





The New Stewardship Acknowledgment and Tither’s League Card 





am and all that I possess, I hereby determine: 
highest interest both of myself and my fellows. 
my fellows. 
for the development of His Kingdom. 


ties, the greater my Stewardship.) 


administered in advancing the Lord’s Work.* 


Presbyterian Church in the United States. 





gen nnn es PINON. ~ inne enn 
MY STEWARDSHIP ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


In humble recognition of God’s Ownership and my Stewardship of all that I 


1. Tio dedicate myself to His service and consider my own work as 
a vocation to which I am definitely called of God to serve the 


2. To so plan my time as to designate a definite portion of each day 
for private or family devotion and personal service to God and 


3. To consider all of my abilities as a trust from God to be used 
(The greater my abili- 


4. To dedicate my income to God and set aside a definite propor- 
tion of it, beginning with at least one-tenth, to be systematically 


Please enroll me as a member of the Tither’s League of the 


*If already a tither, give date of beginning__---__---_-- 


When signed hand to pastor or congregational secretary of Stewardship. Certificates and account 
books are furnished free. For literature on stewardship and tithing consult the Assembly’s 
Stewardship Department, 305 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, G 


This card can be 


Check X secured free, from 
the Stewardship De- 
Check X partment, 305 Henry 
Grady Building, At- 
Gheck x lanta, Ga. It takes 
the place of the “Tith- 
Shook er’s .League Card” 


and has been enthust- 
astically received. 











‘Men’s Work 
What Do You Think of the Program? 


Here is a fine testimonial: “I think that the pro- 
grams are as nearly ideal as could be arranged. They 
are as well adapted to the needs of men as any that 
could be made, perhaps. I do not feel capable of 
making any adverse criticism. ‘Those who have given 
thought to them have done well, I think. The May 
program was well arranged and presents the cause in 
an attractive manner, and in a way that will compel 
thought and create interest—Rev. J. W. Finley, Free- 
port, Texas. 

Our Organization in the First Church did not use 
the programs last winter, but used the general topic and 
had an outside speaker to address the men. We con- 


' sidered this by far the best method in a Church of the 


type of ours for the first few months of the organization. 
Our men were organized only in November, 1927. We 


are not using the Service Suggestions yet, though we © 





are calling on the groups to do minor things from time 
to time. 

We began using the programs with the April meeting 
and have used the April, May and June, following very 
closely the topics suggested and using our own men to 
develop the thought. 

The men are delighted with the meetings since we 
have adopted this plan, and each one of the above meet- 
ings has appeared to be more interesting than any other. 

In regard to the May program on the “Old Minister”, 
let me say that I believe it was one of the most effective 
meetings that I ever saw. The thought suggested in the 
talks of two of our men on that subject showed original 
ideas and appealed to the r.en in regard to the care of 
the old ministers as no 7::vacher himself could have done. 
The June meeting on foreign Missions last night was 
one of the same high standard and the talks were made 
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by three of our own men, one of them being an Elder 
who is acustomed to making addresses on such topics. 
The other two were by men that are not accustomed to 
it, one of them being by a stranger, and his was per- 
haps the most effective of them all. 

I do not see how an organization could function with- 
out these programs with any degree of progress and sat- 
isfaction. The service programs can only be sugges- 
tive as showing the varied types of work that has to be 
done by somebody in connection with a church. Our 
men have initiated a movement among the churches of 
our entire section of the city to hold union out-door 
evening services through July and August, and every 
Protestant church in our section, embracing five denomi- 
nations, have heartily joined in with this movement.— 
George White, First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 





August Program 


DEPARTMENT I—SprirRITUAL LIFE AND EVANGELISM 
(Read through to the end) 


“PAUL AND PRAYER” 
WorsHip ProcrRAM: Theme—“God is Near.” 
Hymn: Leaning on the Everlasting Arms. 
Silent Prayer closed. by Lord’s Prayer in concert. 
Scripture: John 14:12-26. 
Prayer: For faith in prayer. 
For perseverance in prayer. 
For a praying people. 
Reports of Group Leaders on Assignments for the past 
month. (See Preface.) 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM: Theme—‘Paul and Prayer.” 
Leader announces theme: 
First Speaker: The Dependence of Paul on Prayer. 
His requests for prayer—Romans 15:30; Eph. 
6:18, Col. 4:3, 4, I Thes. 5:25. 
When preaching.—II Thes. 3:1. 
When in danger.—II Cor. 1:9-11. 
When faced by problems.—Phil. 1:18, 19. 
Second Speaker: His Perseverance in Prayer. 
Philemon 4, II Timothy 1:3, Col. 1:3, II Thes. 
1:11. 
Third Speaker: Prayer a Part of His Life. 
Acts 22:17, 21:5, 20:36, II Cor. 12:7, 8. 
Discussion: (See Preface.) 
What lesson do I get for myself from the prayer 
life of Paul? 
Do I depend on prayer in the same sense in 
which Paul did? 
Am I as persevering as he? Is prayer a part 
of my life? 
Do I have power in prayer? Do our men? 
Are we praying men as Paul was? 
A Brief Message from the Pastor. (See Preface.) 
Hymn: Sweet Hour of Prayer. 
Mizpah Benediction. 
SERVICE PROGRAM: (See appendix for further sugges- 
tions. ) 


DEPARTMENT I. Arrange Monthly Program; urge the 
men to meet with the pastor for prayer before the 
service or meet at some other place and pray for him; 

form a group to meet before the General Meeting of 





the Men-of-the-Church to pray for the meeting; assign 
prospects, aid in evangelistic service if held this month. 

DEPARTMENT II. Continue to care for the work in the 
outposts and nearby vacant churches. 

DEPARTMENT III. Encourage your pastor and the super- 
intendent of the church school by Keeping up the Bible 
Class attendance; urge attendance at summer confer. 
ences. 

DEPARTMENT IV. Ask for special prayers in the groups 
for the church to meet its obligations to all causes. 
DEPARTMENT V. Arrange supper and social meeting if 
one is planned; begin plans for visitation day in Sep- 
tember; care for the needy, the stranger and the sick. 


SUGGESTIONS 

To THE PRESIDENT: This is a difficult month to keep up 
interest; do your best; go to a Men-of-the-Church con- 
ference if possible; be sure to have your General Meet- 
ing, even though you have only a few; more good may 
be done by carrying on than you think. 

To THE LEADER: This program is a Bible study. The 
speakers should study the references until they find 
their meaning and then relate them to the every day 
life of the men. The outlines are merely suggestions 
which, if followed out, will lead to helpful spiritual 
truths. 

TO THE SPEAKERS: The program on prayer will require 
some earnest study and prayer on your part. Get the 
real meaning of éach passage and give it to the men 
as God’s message; it will be an inspiration to the 
prayer life of each man. 


A Hymn for the Men-of-the-Church 
(Tune: “America.’’) 
Men of the Church, awake, 
And all God’s armor take, 
And to the fight; 
The call is sounding clear 
You must not fail to hear, 
For evil everywhere 
Opposes right. 





To you the King of Heaven, 

The blessed task hath given, 
His truth to spread; 

To tell men ’tis He, . 

Who makes the blind to see, 

Who makes the captive free, 
And wakes the dead. 


Men of the Church, arise, 

And see the world that lies 
In ruined state. 

Make haste, let none delay, 

Go forth upon the way, 

And serve both night and day, 
Nor be too late. 


O Christ, we hear Thy call, 
And yield to Thee our all 

Forevermore. 
And each one in his place 
His given task will face, 
If Thou supply the grace, 

We now implore. 

—Rev. R. G. McLEEs. 


(Note:—The author of the above hymn will be recog- 
nized as the pastor of the Presbyterian church of Chat- 
ham, Va., known and loved widely for his sweet Chris- 
tian character and for his deeply spiritual revival 
services). 
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R. E. MAGILL, Editor 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


“Our Church’s Program of Religious Education”’ 


GILBERT GLASS 


HE subject to be studied by the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary in August is a very comprehensive one, 
covering as it does the whole program of Religious 

Education, including Sunday-school work, Young Peo- 
ple’s work, Vacation Church School, Religious Intruc- 
tion in the Home, Leadership Training and week- day 
classes, as well as ‘other phases of the larger educational 
work which are not included under the direct supervision 
of the Assembly’s Committee of Religious Education. 
The Committee at Richmond has on hand a supply of 
leaflets and periodical literature covering the various 
phases of the educational program. ‘This literature is 
constantly being distributed directly to leaders in the 
local church, through the large force of Synodical and 
Presbyterial field workers and directors of Religious 
Education, and in answer to requests for information 
and help for the meeting of specific problems. The 
statement which follows is necessarily given in mere 
outline. Leaflets furnishing additional information on 
the various phases of the program will be gladly sent 
on request by the Richmond Committee. For purposes 
of convenience and clarity the divisions of the program 
here given correspond to the departments into which 
the Assembly’s Committee of Religious Education has 
organized its forces and planned its work of promotion 
and training. 

1. The Curriculum of Religious Education. 

This includes the whole system of Sunday-school les- 
son periodicals or “teaching materials” prepared and 
issued under the supervision of the editorial department. 
All of our churches are familiar with one or the other 
of the Sunday-school lesson systems printed and dis- 
tributed by the Publication Committee—the Interna- 
tional Uniform and the Departmental Graded. Leaf- 
lets describing these lesson courses and explaining how 
Sunday schools should be graded, how literature should 
be adapted to the various age groups, how departments 
and classes should be organized, how religious and edu- 
cational activities should be directed, how the school 
should be administered, and how the worship service 
can be made effective in the development of reverence 
and other devotional attitudes, can be had from the 
Publication Committee at Richmond. Curriculum ma- 
terial for the Vacation Church School, and leaflets 
describing the best methods of organizing and conduct- 


ing a Vacation Church School are furnished by the 
Committee. 


Hlow can the Woman’s Auxiliary help in promoting 
the Church’s curriculum of Religious Education? Grad- 
ing and the proper use of literature are vital to the suc- 
cess of the Sunday school. It is probable that the’ 
Woman’s Auxiliary is liberally represented in the teach- 
ing and administrative forces of the school. The grad- 
ing of the school should be studied, Leadership Train- 
ing promoted, and proper educational objectives should 
be tactfully kept before the Worker’s Council and the 
administrative leaders of the school. The Secretary of 
Literature might very well make a study of both Sunday- 
school lesson periodicals and leaflets and books on Re- 
ligious Education. A literature table in the main audi- 
tcrium of the Sunday school, or in the room used by the 
Worker’s Council of the Sunday school would be a good 
way to keep these important matters before those who 
are responsible for improvement. 

2. Religious Education in the Home. 

The responsibility of parents for the religious train- 
ing of their children, and the superior advantages of 
the home as a school of religion, are recognized by the 
Richmond Committee. Interesting and helpful leaf- 
lets and books on the religious training of children in 
the home have been prepared by experienced and authori- 
tative writers for distribution. Literature on The 
Family Altar and helps for inexperienced parents are 
also sent on request. For most of these there is no 
charge, and perplexed parents will find them suggestive 
and inspiring. 

In addition to the correlation of home instruction 
with the work of the Sunday school, fostered and 
promoted by the Parent-Teachers Association, the teach- 
ing work of the home is of such importance that the 
church should attack the problem directly by awakening 
parents to their privileges and responsibilities, and train- 
ing them for their service. 

What can the Woman’s Auxiliary do toward the pro- 
motion of this part of the program? Inasmuch as the 
Auxiliary is made up to a great extent of mothers, their 
direct relation to this program is evident. The Aux- 
iliary should have study courses on Religious Education 
in the Home, and should distribute literature on’ the 
subject. When there is a Standard Leadership Training 
School in the community, the Auxiliary should diligently 
enlist parents as students in the school. Parents should 
study not only courses on Religious’ Education in the 
Home, but such courses as Training the Devotional 
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Life, Child Study, Methods of Teaching, and Story 
Telling. 

What department of the work of God’s Kingdom is 
more deserving of the energy and devotion of the women 
of the church organized for service than this? 

3. Leadership Training. 

This Department, with its correspondence courses, 
Standard Leadership Training Schools, and standard 
classes for study by groups in local churches, has for 
its purpose the awakening of the church to a more ade- 
quate conception of Religious education and the train- 
ing of Sunday-school teachers and officers and parents, 
so that the teaching work of the church may be effec- 
tively done. Great advances have been made in the 
work of Leadership Training during the past few years. 
The agencies which have co-operated under the general 
supervision of the department of Leadership Training 
have been the directors of Religious Education in Synods 
and Presbyteries, pastors and educational leaders in 
wide-awake communities, and leaders of summer con- 
ferences and Training Schools. The Professors of Re- 
ligious Education in our Seminaries and in the General 
Assembly’s Training School for lay workers have also 
rendered a great service to the Church in helping to 
standardize the educational programs and methods and 
in clarifying and elevating educational objectives and 
ideals. 

How can the Woman’s Auxiliary help in promoting 
this part of the program? Co-operate with Sunday-school 
leaders in arousing interest in Leadership Training and 
in organizing a Standard Leadership Training school, 
a standard class in a local church, or individual stu- 
dents of correspondence courses. Printed bulletins out- 
lining the courses of study and explaining the methods 
of procedure to be followed in securing standard schools 
will be furnished on request by the Richmond Com- 
mittee. The Woman’s Auxiliary can also help by fos- 
tering a greater interest in training for Religious Edu- 
cation by means of general discussion and the distri- 
bution of literature. 

4. Young People’s Work. 

The Department of Young People’s work of the Rich- 
mond Committee furnishes abundant and up-to-date 
literature on Young People’s organization and programs. 
The general policy of the Committee is discussed in an- 
other article in this department of the Survey. Pro- 
gram material for Young People’s meetings, either Sun- 
day-school Groups or Societies, is furnished in the Pro- 
gram Builder and in Onward. Young People’s topics 
which are adapted to our denominational schedule and 
to the benevolent and missionary enterprises of our 
Church are based on the Interdenominational Young 
People’s Topics, and thus meet the needs of Christian 
Endeavor Societies for both denominational and inter- 
denominational contacts. The Young People’s confer- 
enences promoted by the Assembly’s department of Young 
People’s work and by Synodical and Presbyterial di- 
rectors and committees have contributed largely to the 
advancement of Young People’s work in our Church. 
At the meeting of the Young People’s Advisory Council 
in Montreat every summer problems in the field and 
plans and programs for the promotion of Young Peo- 
ple’s work are thoroughly studied and discussed. 


What can the Woman’s Auxiliary do for the promo- 
tion of this part of the program? ‘The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary has been from the beginning an important factor 
in the development of interest and efficiency in Young 
People’s work. In some Synods the Auxiliary was al- 
most solely responsible for the organizing of Young 
People’s conferences along the lines laid down by the 
Montreat Young People’s Conference. Secretaries of 
Young People’s work in local, Presbyterial, and Synodi- 
cal Auxiliariés have been alert, progressive and encour- 
aging in their co-operation with the Young People’s 
department all along the line. The department of 
Young People’s work could ask for nothing further 
than a continuation of this energetic and efficient co- 
operation, together with a sympathetic adherence to fun- 
damental educational and administrative principles in 
the building up of a well-rounded and non-competitive 
program for the local church. 

5. Children’s Work. 

The department of Children’s Work of the Rich- 
mond Committee includes the promotion of helpful pro- 
grams and methods for the religious training of children 
in the Sunday school, helps for parents in the training of 
little children in the home, and the furnishing of teach- 
ing materials and plans for organizing and administering 
Vacation Church Schools. Every phase of Religious 
Education of children under 12 years of age is super- 
vised and promoted by this division of the Committee of 
Religious Education, including the supervision of chil- 
dren’s work courses in Standard. Leadership Training 
Schools and summer Conferences and correspondence 
study. 

Stories for children, programs for Junior meetings, 
and other helpful features are furnished in Junior Life 
and The Story Hour. 

Leaflets which are designed to help in the solution 
of specific problems and to promote better methods in 
children’s work in the home, the Sunday school, the 
Junior society, and the Vacation Church School will 
be sent on request from the Richmond Committee. 

What can the Woman’s Auxiliary do to promote this 
part of the Church’s program? It is probable that most 
workers with children in the local church are also mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Auxiliary. In addition to this the 
training of children in the home and the supervision 
and teaching work of the Vacation Church School are 
largely under the care of women who are almost with- 
out exception engaged heart and soul in the work of 
the Auxiliary. The Woman’s Auxiliary has therefore 
a natural and logical responsibility for all the phases 
of the religious training of children as included under 
the supervision of the Division of Children’s Work of 
the Richmond Committee. Literature listed under the 
department of Home Training should be placed in the 
hands of parents. The training courses for workers 
with children should be promoted by means of corre- 
spondence study, special classes in the local church, and 
the enlisting of students in Standard Leadership Train- 
ing Schools. Problems of home training and the pro- 
motion of a religious atmosphere and influence in the 
home through the family altar and other educational 
methods may well be discussed in meetings of the Aux- 
iliary. Auxiliary study classes using text books of the 
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Standard Leadership Training course, and meeting the 
standard requirements for credit, would be both inspira- 
tional and practical in their value, and would help to 
spread the gospel of adequate training and preparation 
for religious instruction and leadership. 

Our Church’s program of Religious Education out- 
lined in brief and in general terms in the foregoing 
statement is promoted through correspondence, confer- 
ences and Leadership Training schools, personal visita- 
tion on the part of members of the staff at headquarters, 
and by the faithful and efficient services of the large 
number of field workers, including Sunday-school mis- 
sionaries and Directors of Religious Education in the 


Synods and Presbyteries. The teaching and training 
work of the local church and the administration and 
promotion of the work in the General Assembly, Synods, 
and Presbyteries are all dependent upon the faithful and 
sympathetic co-operation of workers in the Woman’s 
Auxiliary who are responsible for their own full pro- 
gram of meetings and organizational work. The work 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary has been in itself highly edu- 
cational and productive of far-reaching advancement in 
the missionary and benevolent work of the Church. Yet 
here is a rich field which invites and awaits the invest- 
ment of talents trained to loyal and devoted Kingdom 
service. 





Literature on-Religious Education 


Education are listed below. These will be furnished 

by the Richmond Committee on request. Additional 
leaflets not listed here are also available, and books on 
every department of the work can be secured by writing 
to the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond, Va.—Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


S rau leaflets on our Church’s Program of Religious 


CURRICULUM AND ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 
Presbyterian Sunday School Literature__.__.__.--~- Free 
The Geated COtach Sehost.......... 2... ...-... Free 
The Worker’s Council of the Sunday School__---- Free 
First Steps in Church Building----------------- Free 


The Adult Department of the Sunday School____- Free 
Proposed International Standard for the Church 
School 15c 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


The Standard Leadership Training Curriculum_-___Free 
Agencies of Leadership Training-__.______-____-- Free 
Honor Roll in Leadership Training._._________-_ Free 


YounGc PEOPLE’s WorkK 


The Young People’s Cawacil. .........-scscce Free 
The ‘Young Peogile’s LAG. 3.25 n en ste Free 
The Secretary of Young People’s Work____----~- Free 


Committees for Southern Presbyterian Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies 

Young People’s Division in the Church School___Free 

The Organized Class in the Young People’s Di- 


WHINE Sis con cinee tatoabeeatbosta bee sud ee eae Free 
The Pupil in the Young People’s Division_______ Free 
Worship in the Young People’s Division_______~- Free 
Pu Wien for’ Minty Dei sis ene sks cs eis Free 
Plans and Programs for Young People—1928_-__-_- 10c 
A Fourfold Life Program for Girls___.._.________- 30c 
Proposed International Standard for Intermediate 

CONE iin guibadiewkscteterespaane 15c 
Proposed International Standard for Senior De- 

PONCE ci en Cae ees Si 15c 


Proposed International Standard for Young People’s 


Department 


CHILDREN’S WoRK 


Suggestions for Junior Societies. 
the use of Junior Societies. 
The Sunday School Training Children in Worship_Free 


Mimeographed for 


The Beginners Department_-_~--.-.-..-..---.-.. Free 
The Primary Department... =................<.2 Free 
The Junior Department... ......-i..1..-.s6snee Free 


The Cradle Roll on Sunday Morning, Kennedy___Free 


Proposed International Standard for Beginners 
Denpartwent ... 222225. ncidnncdceeeeee 15c 

Proposed International Standard for Primary De- 
POTN dil 15c 

Proposed International Standard for Junior Depart- 
OHNE 25. ce beb ccd cee 15¢ 


Training Children in the Home 


The following home training leaflets are the beginning 
of a series for parents prepared by the Children’s Di- 
vision. ‘They may be purchased at five cents each or 
in lots of ten or more of the same title, for three cents 
each. They are punched to fit a locse-leaf binder which 
may be ordered for fifty cents: 

A Question of Atmosphere, Edward Leigh Pell. 

Children’s Questions, Edna Dean Baker. 

Teaching Children How to Use Money, Edward B. 
Paisley. 

Home Training and the Problem of Authority, L. A. 
Weigle. 

Sunday With the Children in the Modern American 
Home, Shields. 

Children and Family Worship, Shields. 

Through Nature to God, J. A. MacLean, Jr., and 
Elizabeth McE. Shields. 


Vacation Church Schools 
(BD. V. B.S) 


Vacation Church School Problems and Curriculum 
for 1928 

How to Organize and Conduct a Vacation Church 
Soboel - oii Sou. co ncacnsusnvancqneanudan Free 
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Presbyterian Young People’s Work 


GILBERT GLASS 


OUNG PEOPLE’S work in the Southern Presby- 
terian Church has been for a gcod many years 
the subject of warm discussion and wide difference 

of opinion. There are several pretty well established 
viewpoints; some based upon loyalty to organizations 
already in the field, others grounded on educational 
theory and the need for unifying the educational pro- 
gram for Young People in the local church. There is 
a strong and growing sentiment among pastors and edu- 
cational leaders for a more complete denominational 
program of instruction, devotional training, and service 
activities for all our Young People’s societies of what- 
ever name or traditional affiliation. On the other hand, 
there is a feeling among pronounced advocates of Chris- 
tian Endeavor that this effort to denominationalize the 
work is consciously or unconsciously inimical to Chris- 
tian Endeavor. For a number of years the General 
Assembly’s department of Young People’s work has 
sought as its chief aim to provide a worth-while program 
for Young People, leaving the selection of the particular 
type of organization to the local church. ‘This policy 
has not been merely one of expediency, though it would 
have been fully justified from that viewpoint. For it 
is neither practicable nor desirable for the department 
of Young People’s work at Richmond to authoritatively 
decide every item of procedure for the leaders of Young 
People’s work in the local church. 


SHALL WE Force UNIFORMITY? 


Moreover, the General Assembly has never designated 
one particular form of organization or society as the 
sole. and exclusive type to be adopted by every local 
church. There have always been strong advocates of 
uniformity and exclusiveness with respect to organiza- 
tion. The form of organization thus advocated for ex- 
clusive adoption has been the one that suited the pre- 
dilections of those insisting upon uniformity. Others 
have as strongly advccated another type of organization 
to be adopted as the one and only type. Christian En- 
deavor societies largely predominate in the field of 
Southern Presbyterian Young People’s Work. Yet there 
is a wide diversity of practice and opinion among our 
Southern Presbyterian Christian Endeavorers. Some are 
devoted to the United Society and all interdenomina- 
tional conventions, programs, and aims. ‘Others, while 
loyal to Christian Endeavor traditions and methods in 
general, give their chief loyalty to their own church 
with its denominational ideals, traditicns, and mission- 
ary and benevolent objectives. Faced with this wide 
diversity among young people and their leaders, it would 
be unwise and presumptuous for the department of 
Young People’s work to seek to impose arbitrarily a hard 
and fast uniformity in the matter of organization and 
nomenclature. But altogether apart from the matter of 


wisdom in promotion and administration, a goodly 
measure of freedom and local initiative in the develop- 


of Young People’s work is unquestionably desir- 
able. 


There is no guide like experience in dealing 





with matters where whole-hearted co-operation is neces- 
sary. Therefore the policy of encouraging experimen- 
tation in the matter of organization and methods is a 
good one. In this way varicus plans can be tried out 
and their success or failure reported for the general good. 
At the same time the vital principles and attested methods 
of Young People’s work have been made available for 
every church by the Young People’s department. 


DENOMINATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Program material on the basis of denominationalized 
topics for Young People’s meetings is furnished in the 
Program Builder and Onward for leaders and for young 
people themselves. This material is, of course, not pre- 
cisely what every one desires. No one kind of program 
could suit every taste. The programs are prepared in 
accordance with the highest educational ideals and with 
earnest consideration of criticisms and suggestions from 
the field. They do not suit those who want predigested 
material in the form of paragraphs to be clipped and 
read at Young People’s meetings. Such a procedure is 
contrary to the most elementary principles cf construc- 
tive Young People’s work. 


INESCAPABLE PROBLEMS 


There are certain facts which should always be kept 
in mind by those who seem to expect some formula or 
panacea that will eliminate their obstacles and solve. 
their problems. 








A group of our mountain young people. 
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There is an inherent and unavoidable difficulty in. the 
religious leadership of young people which ought to be 
recognized and faced. Young people, because they are 
passing through the period of development from child- 
hood to adulthood, are problems to themselves as well 
as to their parents and to all who have to deal with 
them. During this period a certain percentage of the 
young people of any church are likely to be recalcitrant 
in their attitude toward plans which are made for them. 
This is true of their attitude toward the day school as 
well as the church and Sunday school. The widely 
recognized necessity for a secular education and the 
very laws of self-interest tend to keep them in the day 
school. In spite of this, however, quite a number fall 
out of school for various reasons. Many of those who 
remain in school are in a constant state of rebellion 
against its rules and programs. Parents have similar 
difficulties in securing the co-operation and whole- 
hearted allegiance of adolescent children in the home. 
The church has an even greater difficulty in securing 
their attendance on its services of worship. Young 
people between twelve and eighteen years of age are 
moved almost irresistibly by impulses and social in- 
stincts that refuse to be confined in conventional chan- 
nels and that ignore to a great extent the authority and 
influence of institutions which are adult in their aims 
and ideals. 


WHo Is RESPONSIBLE FOR SUCCESS? 


The secret of success, which can only be tentative at 
best from the viewpoint of one hundred per cent enlist- 
ment, lies in wise and understanding leadership in the 
local church. All the programs of service and training 
that are promoted by the department of Young People’s 
work are prepared with this in mind. Leeway in the 
matter of details is both necessary and desirable. Those 
who are unable to enlist the loyal support and co-opera- 
tion of young people on the basis of tested and proved 
programs and policies cannot expect to receive from 
headquarters some complete plan or formula that will 
out of its sheer interest and merit work itself and secure 
aliegiance and support which are beyond those who deal 
with young people face to face. It is the most natural 
thing in the world for those who are perplexed by their 
young people’s apparent desertion of plans which have 
been made for them, to turn in desperation and seek a 
wonder-working “program” from far-away “head- 
quarters.” Young People’s headquarters can _ right- 
fully be expected to act as a clearing house for 
every good and tested plan and policy in Young 
People’s work. Those who have been familiar 
with every phase of development of Young People’s 
work for the past ten or fifteen years, and who are con- 
stantly receiving suggestions and criticisms of the most 
varied and opposite nature from the field, are certainly 
not wilfully withholding from earnest and struggling 
leaders knowledge of plans and methods which ought 
to help them in their work. There is really no substi- 
tute for such an understanding of young people’s needs 
and characteristics as can only come from study and ex- 


perience. There are increasing numbers of competent 
Young People’s leaders in our Synods and Presbyteries 
and in many local churches. Many of our most promis- 
ing young people are taking courses in Religious Edu- 
cation, and there is a pronounced trend toward a sound 
and constructive theory of religious training among 
leaders in the church at large. Leaders in all the Synods 
and Presbyteries seem to be moving definitely toward 
the approval of programs that promote the development 
of church loyalty and the support of denominational mis- 
sionary and benevolent enterprises. This does not neces- 
sarily mean the substitution of some other organization 
for Christian Endeavor in a local church. It does mean, 
however, that without deserting their interdenominational 
connections our Christian Endeavor Societies shall major 
on loyalty to their own church and its work. The for- 
mation of Presbyterian Young People’s Leagues in many 
Presbyteries and Synods is working toward the same 
end. Synodical and Presbyterial Young People’s con- 
ferences which have largely grown out of the Montreat 
Young People’s conferences are to a great extent re- 
sponsible for this development. The Young People’s 
work of the Southern Presbyterian Church is making sub- 
stantial progress in spite of persisting differences of 
opinion with respect to nomenclature and forms of or- 
ganization. There is every reason to believe that con- 
tinuing progress lies along the lines of our present policy. 
For literature outlining that policy and making definite 
suggestions concerning organization and methods, write 
to the Young People’s Department, Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 








Dr. John R. Mott, the General Secretary of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associaticns, who has 
been related to this movement 
for forty years, placed in the hands of the General Board 
at its meeting at Meridale Farms on the 22nd of June, 
his resignation to take effect at the October meeting of 
the National Council. 

The call to a higher and larger service in the presi- 
dency of the International Missionary Ccuncil which 


Dr. Mott Resigns 


unites the missionary forces of the world, including” 


those of the Association, made it necessary for him to 
sever his official relation as Secretary of the American 
Tee. CA, 

His resignation was received with deep regret but not 
without a recognition of the force of the larger call. 

Since his resignation, if accepted, will not take effect 
until October, no action or official consideration has 
been given to a possible successor. 
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Educational Work of Medical Missions 


R. T. SHIELDs, M. D. 


work in breaking down prejudice, in winning a 

hearing for the gospel, and in giving a concrete 
expression of the love of God that the missionary 
preaches, has been fully recognized. In no country has 
this form of work been emphasized more than in China. 
Up to the end of 1925* there were 499 medical mission- 
aries running 301 hospitals in China, some of which 
are still rather primitive, but many of which are well- 
equipped modern institutions. These hospitals contain 
16,608 beds, and care for 165,000 in-patients annually, 
and 1,500,000 dispensary patients. The actual relief 
of suffering in the missionary hospitals is tremendous. 
But this aspect of the work, valuable as it is, should 
be temporary. 


Foreign medical missionary work should not be car- 
ried on indefinitely. Who are to be the successors of 
the foreign missionaries? What is to be done to make 
this work permanent and self-perpetuating? In China, 
as in other mission lands, there was no real medical 
profession. It is only through the education and train- 
ing of a new profession that the work of the medical 
missionaries can be carried on in the generations to 
come. 


This educational aspect of medical missions was ap- 
parently not recognized until too late in some countries, 
or for other reasons it has not been practicable. The 
growth and development of this idea makes an inter- 
esting chapter in the history of missions and of science. 
Some of the pioneer medical men in China, as Kerr, 
Parker, Lockhart, Mackenzie, early recognized the im- 
portance of training assistants and successors. Appren- 
tice schools sprang up in various places in China. The 
work done in these institutions was very creditable, and 
under the circumstances it was the only form of educa- 
tion that could have been practiced. 


In 1904 the Union Medical College was formed by 
a union of several missions in Peking. This was the 
first step toward larger and better medical schools. By 
a process of elimination or amalgamation, union schools 
were formed in various places, until by 1915 there were 
seven or eight institutions which deserved the name 
of medical schools. The coming of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1916 and 1917, taking over and reor- 
ganizing the old Peking Union Medical College, set a 
new standard for medical education and forced new 
alignments. At the present time there are four high 


ow importance of the medical arm of missionary 





*World Missionary Atlas—1925. 


standard medical missionary schools in the country. 
This does not include the Hunan-Yale school which has 
had to close down on account of political disturbances, 
the Peking Union Medical College of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the British Hongkong Medical School. 
There are in addition several mission schools of a 
lower grade and numerous Government or private Chi- 
nese medical schools. 


Long before 1900 the medical missionaries of China 
organized the China Medical Missionary Association, 
which has gradually grown to be an influential body, 
and has been of great service to its members, to the 
missionaries and mission boards, and to the whole of 
China. One of the first committees formed by this 
association was a Committee on Publication. Before 
the formation of this committee, some of the pioneers, as 
Kerr, Whitney, Osgood, and others, had translated or 
compiled a few text books in the Chinese language. 
The great difficulty which they encountered was the 
absence of any uniform terminology in Chinese. The 
China Medical Missionary Association committee, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Cousland, prepared a medical 
lexicon, but it was not until 1915 that this committee, 
with the two Chinese medical associations, and the 
Kiangsu Educational Association, formed the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Terminology, which was recognized 
by the Board of Education of the Chinese Government, 
and has fixed the basal terms in medicine and allied 
sciences for China. Practically all high standard medi- 
cal text-books in Chinese have been translated under the 
auspices of the Publication Committee. 


There are other important councils or committees of 
this association, which has recently become broader, and 
changed its name to the China Medical Association. 
There are councils on medical education, on research, 
and hospital standardization, and the China Medical As- 
sociation is co-operating with the National Association 
and the Y. M. C. A. in the Public Health Council for 
China. Campaigns have been held by this joint council 
in various parts of the country, and the people are being 
educated, so that public health work and sanitation will 
be practicable. There is an immense amount of work 
to be done along this line, but we are beginning to see 
the fruits of the earlier pioneer work, and many young 
Chinese are taking up public health as a life work. 
Just recently there has been built in the city of Amoy 
a modern reservoir furnishing a pure water supply to 
that city. This work was done by a Chinese engineer 
educated in America, and it goes to show that some of 
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the communities are becoming aroused to the importance 
of sanitation. 

The permanent fruits of the educational work of 
medical missions are only beginning to be seen. ‘The 
training of increasing numbers of Christian young men 
and women in Western medicine, with the effort to 
instill into them the highest Christian ideals of service, 
is bearing fruit in a great many cities and towns through- 
out the country. The events of the past two years of 
turmoil and disorder have served to give this work the 
greatest endorsement it has ever had. A large number 
of mission hospitals have been kept going after the 
foreigners have been driven out because of the gradu- 
ates of our Christian medical schools. There is testi- 
mony from missionaries in various places that practi- 
cally all the men and women who have graduated from 
our medical schools are making good, not only pro- 
fessionally, but in their Christian lives as well. 

The Mission hospitals and medical schools are 
mutually beneficial,—the schools furnish internes for 
the hospitals, and the hospitals are the best institutions 
in which the young graduates can get further practical 
training. The condition in China is unique. The Mis- 
sion schools and hospitals are almost without exception 
the best in the country. For the next few years the 
missionaries have a wonderful opportunity to assist 
young China to create a new scientific and ethical medi- 
cal profession. 

The Missionary Nurses have also made a great con- 
tribution to China, not only by their direct work in the 


hospitals but, more important, by their training of hun- 
dreds of nurses to perpetuate high ideals of Christian 
service. The Nurses’ Association of China is already 
an influential body in the country. 

What might be considered as a by-product of medi- 
cal missionary work is the National Medical Associa- 
tion. This Association was formed in 1915, and its 
steady growth and development have been largely due 
to the additional membership of graduates of Medical 
Missionary Schools. 

The China Medical Association has worked in close 
harmony and co-operation with the National Medical 
Association, and it is our earnest hope that as the years 
go on, the older Association will decrease in importance, 
while the young increases, until there shall be but one 
Medical Association in China. 

To sum up, some of the results of medical missionary 
work are: 

1. The caring for millions of diseased bodies. 

A most effective method of winning the people to 
a beliet in Christ. 

3. The establishment of medical schools. 

4. The beginning of an indigenous medical literature 
for China. 

5. The establishment of Training Schools for Nurses, 
and the formation of the Nurses’ Association of China. 

6. Assisting and co-operating in the growth of the 
National Medical Association, which bids fair in a few 
years to become a power in the country. 

7. Co-operation in Public Health work. 





Medical Missionaries to Emphasize 
Public Health Education 


more and more take the form of public health 

education and the training of nationals as phy- 
sicians and nurses, rather than the treatment by western- 
trained specialists of individual patients in hospital and 
clinic and through surgery and medicine. This was 
the concensus of opinion of the one hundred medical 
missionaries—furloughed doctors and nurses and board 
medical secretaries—who attended the Conference on 
Medical Missions held at Riverdale-on-Hudson, April 
3 to 5, under the auspices of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America. 

This medical program is an international adaptation 
of the proverb, “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” It is made necessary first by the physi- 
cal impossibility of sending overseas a sufficient num- 
ber of trained doctors and nurses to care for the mil- 
lions of sick folk in Africa, China, India, and else- 
where the world around; and secondly, because much 
of the present disease of Africa and the Orient can 
be prevented by simple instruction and demonstration 
in matters of personal hygiene and public sanitation. 

Two important proposals for the more effective carry- 
ing on of medical work in Africa were made and adopted 
by the Conference. One was that an International Ad- 
visory Medical Board be established for the development 


pe missionary work in foreign lands will 


of medical missionary work in all of Africa, for the 
fostering of co-operation between missions and govern- 
ments in their attack upon Africa’s great scourges such 
as the sleeping sickness, and for the development of pub- 
lic health work. The Foreign Missions Conference was 
asked to take this matter up with mission groups in 
other countries with a view to the en of this 
African board at an early date. 

The other proposal concerning Africa was favoring 
the establishment of “at least one medical school even 
on a modest scale rather than waiting for a large com- 
mitment”. It was pointed out that there is nowhere in 
Africa adequate school facilities for the training of 
natives as physicians and only a few for the training 
of native nurses, while there is an appalling and press- 
ing need for both doctors and nurses. 
sions Conference, through its committees, was asked to 
lead in the plans for establishing these training centers. 

“We recognize the continued challenge that the medi- 
cal needs of a large portion of the world presents to the 
Christian Church; we realize how inadequate are the 
forces, both personnel and financial, that are trying to 
meet these needs, and we challenge the present student 
generation with this problem,” say the findings of the 
Conference. ‘The need for well-trained medical work- 
ers, both doctors and nurses, is as great as ever, if not 
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even greater, for the non-Christian world is demanding 
the very best that the Christian world has to offer. 
There is need at the present time for specialists in all 
branches of medical science, for workers in pioneer 
fields, in small and large hospitals, in medical schools, 
and in public health work. We call the attention of 
the churches and the mission boards to the difficulties 
and problems facing the medical students in securing a 
medical education to meet the demands on the foreign 
field. We ask for these medical students the interest 
and help of the friends of medical missions.”’ 

Another resolution called the attenticn of the mission 
boards to the “great and urgent need for dentists among 
the foreign personnel in some of the mission fields, es- 


pecially China’; and voted that at the next medical 
conference consider at length plans for dentists and 
dental education on the foreign field. 

In addition to the consideration of the development 
of work on the field, the need for additional personnel, 
and technical matters having to do with the status of 
the missionary and his work, there were several lectures 
on recent advances in medical knowledge and kindred 
scientific topics. ‘The closing session was held at the 
Presbyterian-Columbia Medical Center, where the dele- 
gates inspected the new building and had an informal 
presentation of special topics by Dr. A. C. Whipple, 
chief surgeon of the Presbyterian Hospital. 

—The Foreign Missionary. 





Medical Missionaries 


World’s greatest dailies, published a remarkable 
article from which we quote: 

Medical missionaries are not separated from other 
physicians; they take their place in the ranks of all 
who fight to enlarge the boundaries of life. They range 
themselves among the disciples of Pasteur and Lister. 
They take with them the resources of modern surgery 
and medicine, and not the least of their gifts to the 
backward races of mankind is the austere and fearless 
spirit of truth which science demands of its servants. 
They are evangelists of medicine and surgery, and their 
purpose is not complete till they have trained doctors and 
nurses in the lands to which they go. This task has 
been begun, notably in China, and there is good promise 
that a medical profession may arise in the East and the 
South. They are evangelists, but they are none the less 
physicians. 

They hear the bitter cry of pain in lands where there 
are few who have access to the resources of modern 
science. And in “the glow of love which Christianity 
inspires” they, too, like Livingstone, go to the lands 
where the need is sorest. There is but one fight against 
disease in this modern world; no nation caring for its 
health can afford simply to guard itself and neglect 
others. In order to track diseases to their source, there 
is need for a combined movement in every land; none 
can be secure till are secure. Men suffer together; they 
will be healed together. The medical missionary, be- 
cause of his faith and his compassion, chooses the sec- 
tions of the one front where the line is thinnest. 

But, while he is a physician, he is no less an evan- 
gelist, and he is an evangelist all through his working 
day. His must be largely “preaching without words.” 

“The operation is finished (Dr. Schweitzer writes), 
and in the hardly lighted dormitory I watch the sick 
man’s awaking ‘I’ve no more pain.’ tae 
His hand feels for mine, and will not let it go. Then 
I begin to tell him, and the others who are in the room, 
that it is the Lord Jesus who has told the doctor and 
his wife to come to the Ogowe, and that white people 
in Europe give them the money to live here and cure 
sick negroes.” 

In this way the physician most naturally becomes the 


R wones a The London Times, one of the 





evangelist. And, even though no words were used, the 
experience of healing at his hands awakens new and 
startling thoughts. It is a new fact to which the mind 
of the healed man must adjust itself. 

There is not only gratitude for service done without 
thought of reward to a man of a strange race, but there 
is a new hope set up within the spirit of the man. He 
has thought of himself as a helpless victim of the sinister 
forces in Nature. Fatalism has seized him whenever 
disease draws near; he has counted himself. powerless 
to fight against the order of things. His doom is writ- 
ten; he must bow beneath it. But the healing which 
is brought to him is a new fact. What if there are stores 
of healing in this earth? Mankind may fight against 
disease, and in that fight have great allies. What if at 
the heart of all things there is One Who is not against 
man, but on his side? ‘The encounter with this new 
fact in experience is a critical moment, and it comes to 
many in the mission hospital. 

Not in a day or in a year will this revolution in the 
mind of primitive man be wrought out perfectly. His 
fears die hard. But in every new hospital there is 
offered to mankind in bondage the hope of deliverance. 
And this hope, which begins with deliverance from phy- 
sical fears, may open out until it becomes the offer of 
liberation from the bondage of corruption into the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God. 

In the service which these physicians render it is 
impossible to move off one department from another. 
In their wards they have to treat sufferers who are seek- 
ing for light upon the mysteries of life: some who are 
harassed by wild passions; others whose conscience is 
not at rest. Some are crying, “Who shall deliver us 
from the body of this death?” and no healing for the 
body can be complete until this cry is answered. The 
physician in the East and the South, even if he would, 
cannot hand over the care of the soul to another; he is 
not a theologian, he is an evangelist, a bringer of good 
news from Him Who came that man might have life 
and have it more abundantly. It is the joy of the phy- 
sician to tell-those who have learned to trust. him that 
there is healing for moral guilt and weakness, and that 
the same God Who heals their diseases forgives also 
their sins. 
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There are none in this moder: world who have a 
greater right than such physicians to be ranked with 
the peacemakers who are called the Sons of God. They 
bring peace to the body torn with pain, and peace to 
the troubled spirit. They dispel the fears which haunt 


the children of men. They reconcile man to man, 
and they bring men into peace with God. ‘They are 
centres of goodwill in a world in which nothing is more 
needed; they ask for nothing but to be allowed to do 
their work.—The Fourth Wheel. 





Hospital Evangelism 


ANNIE I. Gray 











A view in the courtyard of Doctor Wood’s Clinic. Note 
the wheelbarrow ambulance. 


HAT would be the outlook on life were you sick 
WV mentally, spiritually, and physically, homeless 

and friendless? I dare not say that such cases 
are rare scenes with those of us who are in the medical 
work. 

May I cite you to one case in particular? ‘This pa- 
tient came to our clinic one day with the pathetic story 
that she was sick with no one to care for her and no 
home and implored us to give her help. Did she have 
a husband? Yes and no. She used to have one but he 
had grown tired of her and married another, which left 
her on the mercy of the world. Her physical condition 
was deplorable and so was her spiritual condition for 
she was without the hope of Christ. You ask if she was 
taken into the hospital? Yes, and she was given the 
best medical attention we possibly could give, and while 
she was given physical treatment she also heard much 
of the Way of Salvation. After weeks of treatment she 
was dismissed from the hospital only to return a few 
weeks later in a much worse condition than when dis- 
missed. She was again taken in and this time was 
operated on. She lingered for a while, her life swing- 
ing in the balance of life and death, and finally the end 
came. Did it come and find her unprepared for the 
Great Beyond? No, and she did not wait until the 
very last, for a few weeks before she passed from this 
life she accepted Christ as her Saviour and had a peace- 
ful passing. Our effort to restore physical vigor was 
lost, but, used as an instrument in the hands of the 
Great Physician, the gospel message found its way into 
her life and her sin sick soul was healed. 

Yes, you in your prayers are having a share in help- 
ing to throw out the life-line to those who have never 
known Christ as a personal Saviour. 


If you should visit Kunsan Hospital any day during 
clinic, hours you would see patients being brought in 
by ricksha, in a most uncomfortable chair, walking, or 
being caried on the back of some one. Frem this you 
get an idea that a comfortable way of transportation does 
not exist, and certainly such ways are most uncom- 
fortable for those who are already in agonizing pain. 

Once a patient came from a distant island who was 
suffering from T. B. of the bone. We know such a 
disease is one of long duration, consequently this man 
was in the hospital a long time and an amputation of 
one of the lower limbs was necessary. Before return- 
ing to his humble little hut he was supplied with an 
artificial limb which made possible independent walk- 
ing, and he went away healed in body and happy in 
heart. 

The patient received more than physical cure. Before 
coming to us he was living in heathen darkness, but 
returned home with a knowledge of a personal Savior. 
Was he content to enjoy his blessings alone? Far from 
this. For a while he collected a little group of those 
who would come to his home for prayer service and 
would instruct them to the best of his knowledge. Later 
he met with discouragement but did not lose his faith 
in Christ, and he decided he wanted to leave the Island 
and come back to the hospital for employment, so he 
tore down his mud hut and brought the frame work 
to Kunsan with him and sold it to one of the mission- 
aries who used it for sticking his garden beans! You 
can draw your own idea from this as to the heavy 
timber that was used in his house. 

He was given employment in the hospital as gate 
keeper and today if you should come to the entrance 
you would find the faithful old gate keeper at his post. 

Does he serve in this capacity alone? No. He takes 
great pride in raising flowers and loves to gather them 
for others, and yet there is something more valuable 
than any of this. We keep him supplied with little 
gospel tracts which are printed in the simplest language 
and he distributes them to patients from time to time. 
It is not an unusual scene to see him at the gate reading 
his Bible. 

Although his salary is a mere pittance, about $6 a 
month, he adopted a little waif, a bright, wide-awake, 
little boy, who is now about six years old, Sunday 
morning finds him and his little child regularly in their 
places at church. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them”’. 


I invite you to visit our medical work in Kunsan, 
Korea, and get an idea of the various classes of people 
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who come to our hospital afflicted with almost every 
type of physical ills. 

As we look into the faces of these people, from day 
to day, we cannot estimate the value of the heart that 
beats within. 

The personal contact, while giving the physical treat- 
ment, affords a wcnderful opportunity of winning the 
love and confidence of the suffering ones, and thus the 
door of opportunity for soul-winning is thrown wide 
open, and when the message is heard for the first time 
we cannot tell but that the seed is falling on soil that 
will bring forth an hundred fold. 

Listen to the history of this one little patient, if 
you please. When brought to the hospital for medical 
care he was in great need of it. Both little arms were 
very much drawn and he had little use of them. His 
case was such as required not only a few days or weeks 
of treatment but months before he was sufficiently cured 
to return home. 

Did this child come from a Christian home? No. 
Far from it. The entire household were in heathen be- 
lief. Before leaving our hospital he had firmly decided 
to believe in Christ, and upon his return to that heathen 
home, under protest from his parents, he went to church 
and continued to go and study. By and by his brothers 
and sisters went to church, though only for a “‘sight-see” 
(as often the heathen do for the first time), but in due 
course of time the Holy Spirit found a way into their 
hearts too. What has been the outcome of the Christian 














Staff of the Kashing Christian Hospital. 


faith of this one child? Today, not only he but the 
entire family, including the old grandmother, are be- 
lievers in Christ. j 

She (the grandmother) often comes with the little 
patient to clinic for medical attention and she never 
loses an opportunity of expressing the most profound 
appreciation for the missionaries’ bringing the message 
of eternal life to her people and the love she has for 
them. 

Yes, there is real joy in having a little share in the 
dear Master’s work across the sea, in trying to share 
our blessings with those who have them not. 

Will you not pray for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom? 





American Dentistry in Korea 
J. K. Lrevie 


HE first Dental Missionary was sent to Korea 
about 1915 by the Northern Presbyterian Church. 

He resigned at the end of his first term. Sever- 

ance Hospital, seeing the great need for good dentistry 
in connection with their hospital work as well as for 
the missionaries, soon secured Dr. J. L. Boots, who 
went out in the early part of 1921 and was followed 
the same year by Dr. J. A. McAnlis. This marked the 
opening of a Korean clinic in Severance Hospital by 
Dr. Boots, and Dr. McAnlis gave his time to the mis- 
sionaries and other foreigners residing in the country. 
Dr. Boots has developed some very good dentists 
among his Korean helpers. In his five-chair clinic, he 
only had one man who had graduated from a native 
dental school, the others being entirely trained by him- 
self. The only dental school in Korea has not been 
developed up to American standards, so it is necessary 
to give a graduate quite a bit of time in order to have 
the work done as we do it in America. The Koreans 
are very adept with their fingers and we certainly have 
good material to work with. While on furlough, Dr. 
Boots secured quite a bit of money to build and equip 
a dental building to be used as a clinic and school for 
teaching mechanical dentistry according to American 
standards. The aim of this school is to train tech- 
nicians and also give graduates of the Oriental schools 
an opportunity to improve themselves. A few years 
ago, Severance Medical School applied for a permit to 


put in a dental department, but was refused by the 
Government. I feel sure that Dr. Boots will have no 
difficulty in getting a permit for his present plan of 
school, as it will not be in competition with anything 
that they have. 

In 1922 the Executive Committee answered the call 
of our Korea Mission and Mrs. Levie, two children and 
myself went to Korea in answer to their call, and I 
may say, to mark the opening of dentistry on the foreign 
field. It is needless to say that I found the mission- 
aries badly in need of dental attention. I am sure that 
there will not be a reader of this article who can visual- 
ize himself riding two hundred miles in a chair, horse- 
back and small boats, to reach a dentist, unless in ex- 
treme pain. That is what the Korean missionaries had 
to do in the early days, but I am thankful to say that 
we have good trains now and this two hundred miles 
can be covered in thirteen hours at an expense of $6.50 
each way. This almost makes it impossible for our 
people to have all the needed dental work done. Hav- 
ing been on furlough this year, the people have had to 
resort to Seoul, and they are realizing anew what they 
had to do in the years before they had a resident den- 
tist in the Mission. I enjoyed the five-year service that 
I was able to give the Korea missionaries before leav- 
ing for furlough. We can not all preach the wonderful 
gospel message, but we can do our part in whatever 
line we are specially fitted to do, and dentistry being 
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mine, I answered the call to Christian service in that 
line. 

We have been running clinics for the Koreans for 
three years now, and hope to be able to open other 
clinics when we return to the field this fall. 1926-27 
showed a great increase in the dental clinic of the 
Ellen Lavine Graham Hospital of Kwangju. I am hop- 
ing to have three chairs in this clinic when I return. 
Recent letters from Kwangju indicate that Dr. Choi is 
attracting a very high class of patients and they pre- 
dict a good pay dental clinic which will make it pos- 
sible for us to give more service to those who are 
less fortunate in this world’s goods. I often hate to 
take the nickel that we have asked for an extraction. I 
do not mean that we always get something for our 
services, but we do whenever we can without pinching 
them, for often a nickel will be hard for them to pay. 
I am delighted with the dental clinic in Dr. Rogers’ 
Hospital, in Soonchun. This young man is a grad- 
uate of the Kwangju Boys’ School, grammar depart- 
ment, but in spite of lack of education, he is doing 
good dental work with the few months’ training that I 
was able to give him before sending him down there. 
Before leaving, I instructed him to keep the members 
of Soonchun Station’s teeth cleaned and fill any small 
cavities that might show up while I am away. He is 
a good Christian and has a beautiful spirit. The helper 
in the dental clinic visits each new patient in the hos- 
pital and examines his mouth for infected teeth. Often, 
as in America, we find the cause of their illnesses in 
the mouth, and this removed, they are soon ready to 
return to their homes and give room for others. 

You can not realize how much those poor people often 


suffer on account of mouth infection. It is a not un- 
common thing to see people with pus draining through 
the cheek or neck from an abscessed tooth or teeth, 
Shortly before leaving, I had a little patient seven years 
old, with a tract opening on the lower jaw from a baby 
molar. Fearing that his entire jaw was involved, I 
took him to Kunsan and had Dr. Brand make radio- 
grams, but was thankful to find that only one of his 
first bicuspids had been exfoliated, but the other one 
had to be removed in order to cut out all the diseased 
bone. I am told that up to a few years ago, you sel- 
dom saw a cavity in a young person’s mouth, but ex- 
amining the school children, I find they are having 
quite a number of cavities now. This is due to using 
more sweets than former years, I think. 

It is not an uncommon thing to see an Evangelistic 
helper practically, if not entirely toothless. The dental 
department has made it possible for a great many of 
these men and women to have their old snags out and 
full sets of teeth made at an expense of $6.00. You 
may think you have been overcharged by your dentist, 
but can’t judge by this fee, for it does not cover the 
cost of materials, but is often harder for the patient 
to pay than would be for you to pay $200.00 for the 
same service. We feel that this is another avenue 
through which we may help carry the gospel to those 
who are lost in their present state, that is, make these 
men and women more presentable so they may have 
more prestige with those to whom they are preaching. 

We praise God for those who have made it possible 
for dentistry to be carried to Korea and we are hoping 
for even greater things to take place during the next 
term of service. , 














_The Government Hospital for Lepers at Oshima, near Tokushima, Japan. In this: hos- 
pital there are about eighty Christians and enquirers. It will soon be doubled in 
eapacity and will then accommodate siz hundred patients, 
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continual trouble. 


his people to do likewise. 





A Look in a Leper Eye 


A look into the eye of a leper reveals his disease, as well as a look 
at any part of his body. The lustre, the sparkle of his eye is gone. The 
eye has been called the window of the soul. A dirty, broken window 
hinders good vision. Lepers have lost their vision of life. 
only imperfectly close at best, their tears multiply in the effort to wash 
the -eye improperly cared for by the non-closing lids. 
eye-brows drop out, and with it the leper loses the wonderful protection 
they give. The eye, that gives the outlook on life, is at best a source of 


In the middle ages the church would have its ministers preach the 
leper’s funeral sermon and then send the leper out as dead to the church, 
dead to the world. It is a death while living. 


Yet, the Blessed I.ord touched and cleansed the leper and ordered 


Their lids 
Eyelashes and 
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The Old Gentleman’s Pride 


R. M. Witson, M. D. 


here who caused me to break the 10th command- 

ment, if a jury would so pronounce it. This 
Pak No In, “The Old gentlemen Pak,” as he was 
known, was such a fine-looking, neat and attractive old 
man that I greatly desired him as my hospital evan- 
gelist. He was tall and stately, a splendid face, long 
flowing white beard and his clothes as spotless and neat 
as the morning’s snow. After some scheming around 
we finally secured him for the hospital as its preacher 
and then felt that many souls would be brought into 
the Kingdom. His chief fault later proved to be his 
staying in bath tub so much. 

This old gentlemen has a son that was a “chip off 
the old block,” good-looking, attractive, with as much 
pride as his father. He graduated from the Kunsan 
school and then took a year at Pyeng Yang College in 
preparation for his medical course. After this he went 
to Soonchun where friends underwrote his expenses for 
the medical course. He was one of the first bcys in 
this section to come out in foreign clothes and with 
such pride and delight it was that he started off to medi- 
cal college. That was a great day for him and his 
proud and happy old parents, who were now !ooking 
to the day when their splendid son should come out 
with honours from the medical school. 

On his way to the medical school he stopped by 
here to consult me about a little spot or some little skin 


O ver upon a time there was a language teacher 


- trouble. After a thorough examination I was horribly 


shocked to find that this was leprosy. I did not tell 
him but gave him a note to the skin specialist at the 
medical school, asking for his opinion. He had to tell 
the boy that he had leprosy and that he could not enter 
the school. 

His heart was broken and he returned here to get me 
to give him a clear bill. And what a sad day this was 
for his aged parents for their son and pride to have 
been diagnosed for leprosy, the greatest of all diseases. 





He went to many doctors and all told him the same 
thing. So, crushed and fallen, he finally came. to our 
leper home for entrance. He was given a neat room and 
made a teacher in certain lines of work. Later he re- 
turned to his home and some native doctor told him 
this was all a great mistake, that he did not have any 
such disease but that after taking fifty yens worth of 
his medicine he would be well. His old parents be- 
lieved the story and very soon a young and attractive 
wife was secured and they were married. He became 
active in the church and choir, but his friends were very 
anxious for his facial appearance was changing very 
fast and all could see that he was a leper. Friends 
prevailed and he was sent to the Government leper 
colony. Here I am told he did a splendid work by 
preaching and organizing them into a fine church. Many 
were baptized later in that colony after his work with 
the inmates. 

One day a ricksha appeared here at our door and 
poor broken Kooksoone was lifted out, and in the last 
stages of tuberculosis. He then said to me, “I am 
not afraid to die but wanted to die in your Christian 
hospital, so please take me in.” Besides his leprosy he 
gad tubercular peritonitis and could not last very long. 
His poor old father, sad and heart-broken and hardly 
able to get about, wondered about the strange mysteries 
of this life. 

For the past eighteen years I have had to face almost 
daily such sad and distressing pictures as this, often 
far worse, with from two to forty sad lepers in the dust 
holding out their diseased parts to me as I pass the 
gates, begging me to ‘“‘Save this dying soul.” 

A thing for which we rejoice now is that in the treat- 
ment many of the early cases can be cured and about 
75 per cent of the rest can have the disease so checked 
that they can enjoy life in peace and become useful 
citizens. Suppose your son should contract this dis- 
ease; leprosy would then be a very real and different 
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Views of the new leper colony at Soonchun, Korea. This picture shows the cottages 
arranged in a semi-circle facing the ocean, which is only a few hundred feet away. 
This colony was for fifteen years located at Kwangju, but in 1927-28 was moved to 


Soonchun. 


thing to what it is with only the report of cases in some 
distant land. Pray and work with us that-more may 
be done for many more of these sons who are just as 
precious to their fathers as our sons are to us. 


Many feel that the disease can not only be checked 


but that it can be eradicated from this or any land, and 
we are now looking and working towards that end. We 
hope to see established through the country clinics where 
every leper can receive the modern treatment, and also 
that the people can be brought to the knowledge of the 
dangers of the disease and its way of spreading. 


Medical Department of Bulape Station 


EMMA E. 


S WE review the work of our department for the 
past year, our hearts are filled anew with praise 
and thanksgiving to Him from whom all bless- 

ings flow—for surely He has blessed us abundantly 
above all that we could ask or think. 

We have had the privilege of treating and giving the 
Gospel message to more than three thousand individual 
patients who have stayed from two to three weeks in 
our hospital. These people represent nineteen different 


tribes and sub-tribes, mostly in our territory, though notg 


a few were from the outside, as far as from ten to 
fourteen days’ journey (as natives travel). The majority 
of these came from villages which had neither evangelists 
nor teachers. Their terrible ignorance and their dis- 
eased and emaciated bodies had reduced them to a tragic 
state. As many as one hundred such patients have been 
taught daily, morning and afternoon, by our native 
evangelists under missionary supervision. 

In our dispensary, where we treat yaws (a loathsome 
tropical disease), sleeping sickness, malaria, intestinal 
parasites, tropical ulcers, etc., we usually have about 
one hundred and thirty-five treatments every day. Five 
native male nurses and three women do practically all 
of this work under my personal supervision. You can 





LARSON 


imagine what a tremendous number of dressings and 
bandages we use in all this work; and so you can realize, 
too, what a wonderful help the ladies of the White Cross 
are giving us in the things they send. What a saving to 
me in work and worry not to have to prepare all these 
things here! The nurses’ caps and aprons add a most 
satisfactorily professional atmosphere to the hospital 
staff. Truly, I have not words to express our very deep 
gratitude for this aid. 

During three months of this vear we have pioneered 
in a new field, and the success of the work is a source 
of inspiration to us all. We undertook to make medical 
itinerations into our out-stations, and so carried help 
to many hundreds of natives who would probably never 
have come in to the Station for treatment. We went to 
the central villages of our three main sections, and held 
daily clinics in each one for three or four weeks. On 
these trips I was always accompanied by three of the 
native male nurses, one woman helper and an evangelist. 
Every morning the evangelist had a service with the 
patients before the opening of the clinic. In the after- 
noons, we had meetings with the village people, making 
a special effort to reach the women. 

At one such out-station, two natives with yaws were 
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brought in to us in hammocks. They were unable to 
walk because their knee-joints were rigid. After four 
weeks of treatment they were able to walk back to their 
villages. For three years one of them could not use 
his hands and so was unable to carry on his work of 


weaving and hat-making. Can you picture his joy, 
when after only three weeks of treatment he could begin 
to make a hat again! He left us with this word, “I am 
going back to beseech my village to ask for an evange- 
list.” 





Some Experiences in Medical Work 


ALTHEA Brown EDMISTON 


HE proverb, “One never gets too old to learn,” 
at has certainly been verified in the experiences which 

I have had this term. The medical work at 
Mutoto Station having grown by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing the past few years and there being only one doctor 
and one trained nurse with a few native helpers to cope 
with the situation, it was decided by the Station to add 
another missionary to the medical staff. After much 
discussion and careful consideration, your humble serv- 
ant was chosen to supply this very urgent need. 

Having had practically no training along medical 
lines and having been engaged in teaching and in work 
among the women and children during the previous 24 
years, it was with much reluctance, fear and trembling 
that I looked forward to this sudden change of occupa- 
tion. I really and truly dreaded it! However, the doc- 
tor and nurse were gentleness and kindness itself and 
did every thing in their power to make me feel that I 
was a real asset. 

After being in the work for a few weeks I was finally 
put in charge of the operating room where treatments 
were being given to sleeping-sickness patients. Of all 
places for me! ‘Having been afflicted myself with this 
disease and having received treatment for the same, I 
felt that I not only did not want ever to give a treat- 
ment, but did not even want to see it done! Never- 
the-less there was no alternative, for in order to be of 
real service here in the Congo one dares not shrink from 
any emergency that may arise. 

A whole year has passed since I started in this new 
sphere of service and now I am able to give intravenous 
injections as fast as I can pick up a syringe, can even 
do the lumbar punctures, examine the fluid and ascer- 
tain the condition of the patient. In fact, I am now 
able to do everything that needs to be done for a sleep- 
ing-sickness patient, even to diagnosing the case and, 
by use of the microscope, find the trypanosoma in the 
blood, etc. 

During the year just closed we have given more than 
12,000 intravenous injections for sleeping sickness and 
have made more than 2,000 lumbar punctures. This 
means that we treated in the Mutoto hospital during 
the 12 months at least 1,500 patients for this one dis- 
ease alone! ‘It takes from 8 to 32 injections of the 
drug to cure a patient. The great majority are cured 
after 8 injections. 

These sleeping sickness patients come to us from every 
direction, far and near, and among them are found all 
classes of people, the highest to the lowest, the richest 
to the poorest. All ages, men, women and children, 
even little babies of two and three months. There are 


among them wives and children of evangelists, students 
of the Bible School, boys and girls of the Homes. This 
disease is no respecter of persons. Eight of the mission- 
aries have been victims of it. Three from this Station 
alone. 

Let me introduce to you three or four of our pa- 
tients. Here is a dear little mother, a wife of one of 
the Bible students. She and her two-year-old baby are 
not well. We make an examination and puncture the 
glands in her neck. The microscope reveals trypano- 
soma. She passes on to the operation room and re- 
ceives in the vein two grams of tryponarsyl, then a lum- 
bar puncture—all in one short hour’s time! We did 
not find the trypanosoma in the baby, but the next week 
by careful examination, we do find them. The mother 
has passed through the ordeal. She knows the agony 
and the pain! However, she brings that precious babe 
into the operation room, and, with tears streaming down 
her cheeks, holds the little one while it passes through 
the same treatment as she did the week before. We talk 
to the little man and call him father’s hero, and he 
passes through the entire ordeal without shedding a single _ 
tear! After eight injections of the drug administered 
weekly and a second lumbar puncture, both mother and 
child are pronounced cured. 

Another patient—a tall, stalwart father, weighing 200 
or more pounds—enters, leading a wee, slender lad of 
eight or ten years of age. The mind of the little fellow 
is unbalanced. He sings and talks and calls himself 
a little kapaluka, the smallest, swiftest and most cun- 
ning little antelope of the foiest. He is carefully ex- 
amined and is found in the last stage of the dreadful 
disease! He begins the treatment. As the needle is 
being inserted in his vein or hi:; spine he sings, “Give 
the medicine, the Kapaluka nev.r cries!” At the end 
of ten weeks we give him another lumbar puncture and 
we find that the disease stills cl:ngs, and he is given 
another course of the drug, at the end of which a third 
lumbar puncture is made, and we find that the little 
man has been victorious! The disease is gone. He is 
clothed in his right mind! It took 20 weeks to bring 
about the cure. You can imagine the exceeding great 
joy of the father. 

Our otherpatient is an aged mother also in the very 
last stage of the disease. Helpless, she is led in by a 
son and a daughter. She receives two or three injec- 
tions, but the disease is the victor. She passes into 
the great beyond! We hear the pitiful wail of the chil- 
dren and go to comfort them, but suddenly we realize 
that neither the mother nor the children are Christians. 
All we can say is, “Do not weep, your mother has been 
relieved from her suffering,” Our hearts are sad be- 
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cause we could not assure them of the glad resurrection 
in Christ. 

These are just examples of the thousands whom we 
are treating. They come and they go. New cases al- 
most every day. There seems to be noend! They come 
pleading to be healed! Although the. pain of the lum- 
bar puncture, given without anesthetic, is most excru- 
ciating, the majority of them never make even a groan 
or sound. Others cry out in agony. Some think the 
lumbar puncture is the most effective part of the cure. 
Frequently they say, “I have had enough in the arm, 
give me some more in the back.” One poor, old man 
in whom we could not find the trypanosoma, came again 
the next day with a little bag of money saying “Take 
this and give me the strong needle.” 


Of ccurse the treatment for sleeping sickness is just 
one phase of the great work that is being done in our 
hospital. There are many, many other diseases; malaria, 
tick fever, coughs, colds, broken limbs, cuts, sores, ulcers, 
pneumonia, yaws. We gave more than 37,000 treat- 
ments during the year. The Goldsby King Hospital is 
nearing completion, then there will be more major as 
well as minor operations. There is also the religious 
instruction of the patients, also the training of native 
young men in the medical work. Many of them are 
now very efficient. The sad part of it all is the doctor 
of this station is leaving very soon not to return to the 
Congo again! May the Lord put it into the heart of 
some good, Christian physician to come at once to fill 
this most urgent and needy place! 























Busy Hospital Yard at Bibanga Hospital. 


Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


DEPARTURES 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. W. F. McElroy. 
Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Stegall. 
Miss Ruby Rogers. 
Brazil—Miss Edmonia Martin: 
China—Dr. and Mrs., A. A. McFayden. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis. 
Mexico—Mrs. Z. V. Myers. 
Mr. E. C. Murray. ; 
Japan—Rev. and Mrs. R. E. McAlpine. 


ARRIVALS 


Africa—Miss Emma Larson. 

Rev. and Mrs. B. H. Wilds. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Morrison are in Scotland 
on furlough. 


China—Mrs, Nettie D. Grier, 





We Thank Thee 


For the evangelizing power of medical missions. 


For the many miracles of grace brought about through 
the work in the hospitals. 


For the faithful medical missionaries, both doctors 
and nurses. 


We Pray Thee 


For a blessing on the doctors and nurses in our for- 
eign fields, that through them souls may be brought 
into the Kingdom, and bodies healed of disease. 


For a blessing on the proposed plans for medical work 
in Africa. 


For the new ccnverts in all the fields, that they may 
stand firm in their new found faith. 
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We Give Thee Thanks! 


J. C. CRANE 


official bodies to express attitudes which concern 

the Church as a whole or large organizations 
therein, and then again, there are times when the indi- 
vidual is moved beyond the point of self-suppression, 
and the innermost emotions must be blazoned on the 
sky that “he who runs may read.” It seems to me 
that just now the individual cannot keep silence, but 
that, regardless of official actions, every missionary on 
the Foreign Field wants to broadcast the above feeling 
to the ends of the earth, or from the ends thereof to 
every Southern Presbyterian and to every friend who 
contributed and worked and sacrificed to make possible 
the cablegram which reached us April 2nd—“CUT 
PREVENTED.” 

What it cost you to send that cablegram cannot be 
measured in terms of the dollars contributed to meet 
the budget and the deficit. Just how far you have been 
able to meet the situation in the benevolent work at 
home, especially Home Missions, as yet we do not know, 
though we certainly pray you have met theirs too. In 
fact, as I write we have, no details, but we know that 
your faith and love and sacrificial powers have con- 
quered obstacles and removed mountains that many of 
us hardly had faith to believe you could do. It is just 
a year since we studied first-hand the many calls that 
have complicated church giving at home; since we have 
seen the wonderful way in which every possible giver 
has been canvassed and pressed to meet the needs for 
elaborate building programs and for religious education, 
until notes payable several years hence required cau- 
tious estimating for givers, as the elaborate plan of living 
on the “installment plan” has complicated living and 
increased the standards until it all seems necessary and 
nearby needs had to be met first. We looked, mar- 
veled, and returned, realizing that we dare not go for- 
ward, but had better prepare for a rapid retreat so 
far as our work is concerned. 

On the other hand the economic situation here grows 
more desperate, so that a prominent student of eco- 
nomics, after a survey of Korea, is quoted as saying the 
Korean Church has gone in debt just in proportion to 
its advance in giving, and that self-support seems to 
have been pushed beyond their capacity. Poverty faced 
us where at least a fair living had existed two years 
ago—what could we do? As civilization more and 
more raises standerds here and complicates life, the 
temptations are greater and the church the more in need 
of encouragement, rather than of the discouraging re- 
treat of 30% of our budget. Now the problems, 
thought over, prayed over, and wept over for these many 
months, seem lifted as a morning cloud and the Sun of 


‘ee are times when it behooves one to allow 


Righteousness has shone through your noble efforts and 
brought healing in His wings to many an aching heart. 
School teachers can continue their teaching, preachers 
can continue preaching as helpers and evangelist, the 
hospitals can continue helping the poor Samaritans who 
are cast before their doors daily, and missionaries can 
continue educating future missionaries in their children 
and still go about doing good in His Name—all because 
you heard our cry and out of your riches of grace have 
abundantly met the situation. O no, no advance, except 
where a sporadic giver has gone the second mile, but 
no retreat—for which we praise and bless His Holy 
Name. 

Just sixteen years ago the Church was faced with a 
similar situation as regards its Foreign Mission deficit, 
and that, just after it had met the equipment needs of 
the Korean Mission, and supplied its first field with an 
adequate working force. Last year the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary met our call for the Kwangju Girls’ School equip- 
ment, and private givers made possible the High School 
building necessary to put our Chunju Boys’ School in 
line for recognition. It is significant that after similar 
effort for the same field, a united church in consecrated 
prayer has again lifted the entire deficit that has 
thwarted the work among the peoples of eight countries 
the world round, and we again start out with a clean 
slate. It would seem the promise has come true that 
“sive and it shall be given unto you pressed down and 
running over”—take up the cross and you can bear an- 
other’s burden, whereas groaners under their local and 
private burdens neither conquer them nor yet meet the 
cries that come from aching hearts the world around. 

You have wiped the tears from many an eye, you 
have lifted the fears from many a heart, you have in- 
spired courage and hope in many a soul—I wonder if 
you ever will know that the cost you paid is worth its 
weight in SOULS! Pray now that we may be more 
faithful stewards of this tremendous confidence im- 
posed—for we tremble lest having been trusted we 
should fail—as we shall but for the Faithful One who 
said, “Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of 
the world.” 

To the Woman’s Auxiliary, who have twice come to 
our rescue, to the Men-of-the-Church, who met the chal- 
lenge, to the Young People who have sacrificed with 
the older ones who have prayed, to our own Executive 
Committee, its Secretaries, and especially its Treasurer, 
who have borne the anxiety and stress we have felt, only 
multiplied by eight, nay many times over, WE GIVE 
YOU THANKS—and that from the bottom of our 
hearts. 
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Home of Mr. and Miss Winn, Chunju, Korea. 


The Missionary Home in Korea 


(The first of three articles on The Missionary Home) 


EMILY 


HE missionary homes in Korea are as nearly real 

American homes as the missionary unskilled in 

architectural knowledge himself can with close 
supervision get the Chinese carpenters to make them. 
The houses are built of brick or stone, whichever is 
cheaper in the given place, and are almost all built on 
hills just at the edge of the Korean city or perhaps on 
a hill almost surrounded by Korean villages, not too 
far from the Koreans the missionary came to serve, 
but just a little up and apart where there is not a con- 
stant throng of prying eyes. When land was cheap in 
the early days, the Mission bought these beautiful hill- 
sides where each home could have its big yard and 
garden and when there was enough room to build two 
schools, each with its own campus, and a hospital with 
ample grounds. 

Korea is a beautiful country, and from each home 
in our Mission there is a beautiful view of mountains 
and rice fields, or sea and mountains, with picturesque 
straw-thatched villages near and far. 

Perhaps no other people value their own home flow- 
ers or give them such loving care as the missionary in 
Korea, and indeed in all Oriental lands. There are a 
few Korean homes in which there is a tiny flower gar- 
den, generally in front of the men’s quarters or walled 
off from the rest of the establishment, but they are all 
hidden from the street, and as we look down on a 
Korean town we know there are many trees, especially 
in Chunju, but hardly a tree or flower do we see as 
we walk or ride through the towns. There are no side- 
walks with rows of beautiful trees overlapping above 
the road, no beautiful lawns with grass and fiowers. 
Streets, narrow or broad, have high rock or mud walls 
or high woven fences on both sides, and the mission- 
aries whose love and ideal of home is wrapped up with 


WINN 


their love for grass and flowers and trees, have done all 
they can to make the homes in our Mission Compound 
like the homes we knew from our childhood back in 
America, and the Mission Compound as beautiful and 
homelike. Once upon a time they were low hills cov- 
ered with grass, with now and then some pines, but the 
poplars and maples put out in the early days are good 
shade trees now and there is a green grassy lawn around 
each home—and flowers! In, each home there are ferns 
and potted plants and almost everyone tries to remem- 
ber to order bulbs in the early fall, so that on dark, 
wintry days the homes may be. bright and fragrant with 
narcissus and hyacinths and freesias. And in many 
yards there are all kinds of garden flowers—lilacs and 
jonquils in the early spring, wonderful roses and sweet- 
peas in May and June, and deep-tinted roses through 
the early fall. And there are all kinds of old-fashioned 
flowers, too; larkspur and pinks and snapdragons and 
gladioli, and in the fall asters and zinnias, dahlias, 
golden glow and chrysanthemums. The vegetable gar- 
den, too, is a most important part of the missionary 
home, and the outside man must be a good gardener. 
In the Southern part of Korea we have in our own 
gardens about the same vegetables as we have in the 


South, and the main difference between the gardens — 


there and the gardens of the missionaries’ homefolks 
in America is that the missionary has to try to raise 


enough to eat during the season and also to put up for © 


the winter. Peas, beans, beets and tomatoes are canned 
whenever possible. Besides the green corn, the biggest 
part of the missionaries’ garden is in field corn, for 
he has to make and grind his own supply of hominy and 
cornmeal; and, for this reason, in nearly every cellar 
there is a small family grist mill that grinds the corn 
and also the brown wheat flour and cereal that so many 
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families use and like in Korea. Another big part of 
the garden is the ‘Irish potato patch, for the winter’s 
supply largely depends on this. 

Perhaps the most interesting difference in our homes 
in Korea from those here is our pantries. They look 
like, and really are, small sized grocery stores, espec- 
ially when our American order has just come in. Coffee, 
cocoa, oatmeal, crisco, spices, flavoring, baking powder, 
and many other things can be gotten only in America 
or England. Since the sprue epidemic in our Mission, 
only American sugar and flour is considered safe by 
many. Very few can spare enough money at one time 
to order a year’s supply of these groceries, but to save 
the profit of the retail merchants and the cost of freight 
from Seoul, one big grocery order is sent every year to 
America for as much of the year’s supply as one can 
afford to get. This-order is generally sent in the sum- 
mer, forwarded when the wholesale house in California 
gets in the new fall goods, and arrives a little bit be- 
fore Christmas. An event of greatest interest to every- 
body in the Station. 

In many ways the missionary home life makes one 
think of the stories of life in the old South before the 
Civil War. 

And the houses. These are all either one or the 
other of two distinct types, depending upon whether 
they were built before or after 1912. The first houses 
built were semi-Korean and semi-foreign, low rambling 
brick veneer houses with native tile roof and one and 
a half stories high—most of them very picturesque. 
The tile roofs in most of these houses, though, leak 
dreadfully; tubs, pans and buckets are all gotten out 
during the rainy season. There is always a big repair 
bill for roof and plastering and in many other ways 
the up-keep of the houses amounted to so much that the 
Mission and Executive Committee decided it wiser to 
make a larger appropriation and build solid brick or 
stone houses that would not cost so much annually to 
keep in repair. Only millionaires could afford to build 
frame houses in Korea or almost anywhere else in the 
East. So since 1912 this newer style of house has 
been built, houses that haven’t so much ground floor, 
but compactly built, two-story houses. There are mis- 











sion rules controlling the cost of the houses, its dimen- 
sions, etc., but within these limits, it is planned by 
those to live in it, the plans then being passed on by 
the Station first, then by the Property Committee of 
the Mission, and finally by the Executive Committee 
in Nashville. So there is a sameness about them in a 
general way, and the Compounds are all planned and 
developed with the idea of harmony, more or less. In 
Chunju the houses are all of red brick, in Kunsan and 
Kwangju they are of grey brick and with the excep- 
tion of two red brick houses in Mokpo, the houses on 
the Mission Compound of Mokpo and Soonchun are 
all grey stone. 

But the individual personality of those living in these 
houses is felt even before entering them. There is 
something distinctly different even about the outside, 
and this differentness is of course very marked inside. 
All are simply furnished, but each is somebody’s own 
home and .reflects the personal taste of those living 
there. With electric lights in all the big towns of 
Korea now, the majority of our houses have electric 
lights, though this is such a new thing that we still feel 
the thrill of it. In some houses, when the mission- 
ary has some income besides his salary, or when some 
church or friend has given it to them, there is water, 
and in some there is a furnace, but most of the houses 
still depend upon the well for water, with the bath 
tubs big galvanized tin ones, that can be carried from 
room to room, and most of the houses are heated by 
stoves and an occasional much-loved open fire place. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church sends out educated, 
cultured men and women, and the homes they make for 
themselves in Korea are homes of culture and refine- 
ment, as true to their home ideals as their limited 
means can make them. There are dainty, though in- 
expensive hangings at the windows, soft rugs or mat- 
tings on the floors, comfortable chairs, good pictures 
on the wall, small but choice collection of books in the 
bookcases, good magazines on the table, a piano in 
many homes and a victrola or graphonola in many more. 
And ali of this is but the background of a real home- 
life which is so rarely found now in America but is a 
most valued possession of the Korean missionaries. 





Mr. and Mrs. Tate, in front of their home, Chunju, Korea. 
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Notes and Personals 











Mission home in Chicpanc.ngo. 


In writing from Mexico, Miss Flora Wiseman speaks 
of what Calles is doing for Mexico thus: 

“But now what has Calles done? He has taken the 
lives and the education of his people upon his heart. 
He does not sell them for national gain, nor to win the 
approval of someone who is a little ‘higher-up’ in the 
social world than he is. He is opening schools where 
they have never been. He is teaching the people of the 
land through his agricultural schools a better way to 
wring their living from the stubborn soil. He has built 
roads where men have traveled for centuries on horse- 
back. He has done all this and more and suffered the 
criticism of his people and others. His government has 
been called a bolshevik government, but he goes right 
on with the good work and lets people rave who do not 
care to see the country take its place in the ranks.” 
O-—- 

Souls are being born into the Kingdom. Miss Pattye 
Sutherland, of Morelia, Mexico, says: 





“Two weeks ago, at a small town near here, fifty adults 


made profession of their faith and were baptised. Sev- 
eral children were to have been baptised, but this had 
to be postponed until later, because of lack of time. Mr. 
Palomino visited another village, where the work has 
recently opened up. At the first regular meeting there 
were 200 present and the following night 150 at another 
village.” 
——o 

Rev. R. D. Daffin, who has recently returned to his 
work in Barretos, Brazil, after his furlough, writes: 

“I need your prayers, dear friends. The larger con- 
gregations are growing into churches, and I am training 
them to govern themselves and to support their own 
work. The greatest difficulties I have to meet right now 
are caused by unusual growth. Isn’t that fine! I think 
so and I rejoice in it too, though putting on the breaks 
occasionally is not an easy or pleasant job. A church 
composed of people won from the world and Romanism 
does not spring up in a year or so. It is a process and 
requires time for the spirit of self-government to grow 
up and develop. Too rapid growth is always dangerous 
on the mission field, for rapid growth begets pride, and 
too much enthusiasm leads to reaction and depression. 
So your missionary has to be on the watch constantly, 
to educate, evangelize, train in giving, and self-govern- 
ment and as a pastor, in this case of six congregations, 
be firm and at the same time loving and tender with 
God’s little ones. 





—o--——- 
We have this message from Mrs. Hugh W. White, who 
is now in Shanghai, China, waiting to return to her 
field at Yencheng: 





“Just now a Presbytery is in session at Yencheng. 
Various important questions about self-support, self- 
government, are up. One outstation church which has 
always been chiefly the work of the Chinese themselves, 
declares itself independent—even of foreign money! 
That should work out a very good thing. Others would 
like independence of foreign control while retaining for- 
eign money support. Reports from all our stations are 
largely good as to the steadfastness of the Christians, 
or a majority of them. Some have fallen away. One 
outstation near Tsing-Kiang-pu reports sixty inquirers, 
So true is it that God can take away the workers, and 
carry on the work.” 


——0--—~ 


The following incident given in a letter from Miss 
Alma Headen, of Luebo, Africa, shows how the gospel 
can make strong those who accept it for themselves: 

“Girls marry young and a grown woman unmarried is 
almost unheard of. A missionary in itinerating found 
a grown woman with a very pleasing personality, tak- 
ing an active part in the affairs of the Kingdom, teach- 
ing a catechism class in her village and living an ex- 
emplary Christian life—but unmarried. The missionary 
inquired the reason, and she very frankly told him that 
many had asked for her hand, but they were not Chris- 
tians and she intended to marry only a Christian man. 
The missionary commended her and left with the prayer 
that she might be directed in this important decision.” 


—0-—: 


Dr. L. C. Brand, of Kunsan, Korea, writes encourag- 
ingly of the work in the hospital: 

“Most encouraging of all is the fact that the majority 
of those who came to us for healing have opened their 
hearts, in varying degrees, to the ‘Word of Life.’ Three 
hundred and thirty-six, or 55% of the non-Christians 
who were treated in our hospital last year, expressed 
the desire to become Christians. This does not include 
those who come to our dispensary for daily treatment, 
and who also have had the Gospel presented and inter- 
preted to them. Truly Korea is yet ‘white unto the har- 
vest,’ and we reap where we have not sown.” 


From Chunju, Korea, Miss Emily Winn writes: 

“Our Boys’ and Girls’ School are both opening this 
week, and we are very happy over the fine number of 
new students. There are more students taking the en- 
trance examinations in the Boys’ School this time than 
we have ever had, and I heard today that there were 
over a hundred new students. Miss Colton was busy 
all day yesterday entering new girls, too, and they are 
still coming in.” 





Death of Dr. S. R. Gammon 


Word has just been received, as we go 
to press, of the death of Rev. S. R. Gam- 
mon, D. D., in Lavras, Brazil, on the morn- 
ing of July 4. 


Dr: Gammon had served for thirty-nine 
years, and was one of our best known 
missionaries. 
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IS YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL USING OUR WORSHIP 
PROGRAMS? 


Miss RutH NUTTALL, 
1237 Normal Station, Natchitoches, La. 


(M. A. in Religious Education, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville. Now teacher in the Louisiana State Normal.) 
Many times I have planned to write, thanking you 

for the programs you sent. They were of just the type I 

wanted. Because I have not succeeded in getting the 

corresponding information from the Methodist Board ot 

Missions, I have been able to use them only suggestively. 

I wanted to use them more directly than that. You asked 

me for my reaction to them; here it is. I am not very 

good at such criticism, however. Each program, while 

a unit in itself, has also its proper place in its series 

in making that series unified, informational, and inspira- 

tional. One thing that impressed me is that they lead 
very definitely to the attitudes you wish to develop. It 
seems that the right attitudes and ideals will almost in- 
evitably be given to the worshippers through these serv- 
ices. I have never seen a call to study used before, but 
I like the idea of having them. The calls seem most 
appropriate to the theme of the program in which they 
are used. Part of the success of these programs will de- 
pend upon the vision and the ability of the leader, but 
that is true of most programs. These programs util- 
ize all departments well, resulting in a service in which 
everyone can get something suited to his own needs. 

In that respect these are the best programs for an entire 

Sunday school worshipping together that I have seen. 

These should result in a knowledge of the Presbyterian 

work, a loyalty to it, and a desire to help in it. They 

have suggested several things to me. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 
Did you note that this church about doubled its foreign 
mission contribution last year? Mainly due to the visit 
of Mott Martin and Allen. The Church needs the message 
of men like these. 


REGARDING OUR MISSIONARY READING COURSES 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Edward D. Grant, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Mr. Grant: 
I am enclosing a list of five persons and the books 
they have read in the Missionary Courses. 
ee eee has finished her first course and has 
started on a second. I thought it might be interesting 
to you to know that while she is a fine Christian young 
woman, she said that since reading the books in this 
course, especially “Borden of Yale,” she feels a new 
sense of the meaning of Christianity and that she has 
been reconsecrated. 
You must get a great deal of satisfaction out of this 
branch of your work. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JESSIE K. CLAUDY. 


Decatur Presbyterian Church, 
Decatur, Ga. 
You might be interested to know that the children 
often take the books to school and get the teacher to 
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read them to the class, in connection with their geogra- 
phy lessons. A big class of boys recently had Living- 
stone the Pathfinder read to them. 

MARION BUCHER. 





The following concise report of the library of the 
church and Sunday school of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia, tells its own story as to how 
they are carrying out the Reading Courses outlined by 
the Educational Department. The books are catalogued 
for easy reference. The librarian knows her stock and 
can place the right book in the hands of each member. 
Note in the list of books that there were twice as many 
read under the missionary reading course classification 
as were read out of all other classifications. It is no 
wonder that the number of readers in this church and 
Sunday school is increasing. The Missionary Reading 
Course record for the year, reported in our office, shows 
that 120 courses consisting of five books each have been 
completed by fifty people. What is your record? 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
REPORT OF THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
JANUARY 1, 1927, THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Number of Books Read 





Missionary 
General Reading 

Reference Books Library Course Total 
Pree. oe So deste 187 170 357 
RIGETROOY - osous Soe ou. 3 116 nes 
Collective Biography ------ 7 21 28 
Philosophy & Psychology -- 4 5 9 
Bible & Bible Stories ~--_-- 40 ee 40 
Loilhe GE Case ao soe wccad 15 6 21 
SOrMyes .. 2c kos beeneie a 0 0 0 
Miieiiaee Se ence esd. 3 144 147 
Sunday School’ -...--.---.-.- 3 1 4 
Religious History __------- 0 0 0 
Presbyterianism ----------- 0 0 0 
HGMNINOS SSccl ccc dot coewes 0 0 0 
Wt, (Scere 1 1 2 
RUNIORI eo coe cs 0 3 3 
Miscellaneous --_----------- 2 0 2 
TSOURIEEe open che weed 0 0 0 
po | See as heey eee es 1 237 238 

300 704 1,004 
New Members—General Library ------------------ 27 
New Members—Missionary R. Course --------~---- 23 
WENGH | hoe ons cake eta cto eal eee ee $ 3.02 


CHILDREN’S DAY PROGRAM 
Just One of Many Letters Received 


Hopkinsville, Ky., May 17, 1928. 

Mr. Edward D. Grant, 
Educational Secretary, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Mr. Grant: 

Your letter asking about our Children’s Day has been 
received. 

First, I want to thank you for sending the flags and 
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programs. The Flag Drill and decorations brought out 
the large crowd. Of course we had to practice very hard 
for a week, so the mothers and friends knew “something 
was up.” Twenty-four boys dressed in white and dark 
suits, with the flags of our six foreign fields, made a 
beautiful sight. There were four little Brazilians with 
Brazilian flags who were perfect. Other little boys and 
girls gave their message in verse and song. 

The Intermediates responded with a beautiful song. 

The whole program was splendidly carried out, and 
the full little mite boxes were evidence that the spirit 
of the occasion was felt. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) CARRIE NOURSE. 


Answer Me This 


(IN MExiIco) 

1. When did cur Mexico work first begin? 

. In what city of the United States was held the first 
Conference of Boards working in Mexico for con- 
sidering the redistribution of territory? 

3. In what year was the redistribution of territory in 

Mexico consummated ? 

What are the names of our trained nurses in Mexico? 

. Who is the president of the Union Evangelical 

Seminary in Mexico City? 

. Who is the Principal of the Zitacuaro Girls’ School ? 

. What Southern Presbyterian missionary wrote ‘Sun- 
rise in Aztec Land’? 

8. Who was the first student for the ministry in our 
Mexico Mission? 

9. What are the names of the three mountains over- 
looking the City of Mexico which figure in the 
legendary love affair? 

10. Who drew up the famous Constitution of Mexico 
in 1857? 





to 
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NOTE:—tThe first one in each group specified below 
to send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, an absolutely correct answer 
to all of the above questions will receive absolutely free 
one copy of this year’s book for the Church School of 
Missions. The groups and rewards are as follows: 
a ane EN cea The Desire of All Nations 
First Layman or Woman (over 24), 

The Desire of All Nations 
First Young Man or Woman (16-24), 
The Desire of All Nations 


wae, mer Gr Gist €33-36)..........265e0..2 Black Treasure 
First Junior Boy or Girl (9-12)_._Camp Fires in the Congo 
First Primary Boy or Girl (6-9)__---_--- The Drum Call 


Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “Minister,” “Young Man or Woman,” “Pri- 
mary,” etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct 
answer sent in by one person in each group gets the 
reward for that group. If two in the same group reach 
this office at the same time, the postmark will be fol- 
lowed. If these are identical, two rewards will be issued 
in that group. Names of those getting rewards each 
month will be published. Watch for these questions 
monthly. 


Answers to Answer Me This 
.n June Survey 


. Portugal. 

. Portuguese. 

. North, East and West Brazil. 

. Rev. Edward Lane and Rev. G. Nash Morton. 

. “Washings.”’ 

. Charlotte Kemper. 

. Harriet Armstrong or Mrs. D. G. Armstrong. 

. Rev. J. Rockwell Smith. 

. By a native Christian springing between Dr. Butler 
and the dagger of the assassin, and receiving in 
his heart the blow intended for Dr. Butler. 

10. Dr. George Butler. 


woot WwW DO 


PRIZE WINNER FOR JUNE “ANSWER ME THIS” 
Mrs. L. A. Fourest, Elizabethtown, Ky., in Group II. 
Lois Alexander, Bay Minette, Ala., in Group 12-16. 


Hidden Treasure 


. What are some of the results of medical missions 
in China? 

2. What Association in China might be considered a 
by-product of Medical missionary work? 

3. What were the two important proposals for the more 

effective carrying on of medical work in Africa, 

made at the recent Foreign Missions Conference 

of North America? 





—_ 


4. Illustrate (from Dr. Schweitzer’s story) how the phy- 
sician beccmes an evangelist. 

5. Give some examples of Hospital Evangelism. 

6. Why was Pak No In broken hearted ? 

7. How many medical treatments have been given in 


Mutoto during the year? 

8. What are some of the diseases treated by our phy- 
sicians and their helpers in the Congo? 

9. What are some of the things Calles is trying to do 
for the Mexican people? : 

10. What incident in the work in the Congo shows how 
the acceptance of the gospel gives strength to 
stand firm in the face of tribal customs. 

11. What per cent of the non-Christians who were 
treated in the hospital at Kunsan expressed a 
desire to become Christians? 

12. How many adults recently professed their faith and 
were baptized after services in a little village 
near Morelia, Mexico? 

13. ‘Two natives with yaws brought in hammocks, after 
four weeks’ treatment were able to walk home— 
where ? 

14. What is the influence of the missionary’s home in 
a non-Christian land? 

15. What is the trouble with the “specialized” program 
of the Columbia University man? 








Wanted: Books for reference and pleasure for the library of the 
Central School for Missionaries’ Children, just opened at Lubondai, 
Africa. Please send the same postpaid to Mrs. W. J. Best, Berea, Ky... 
and she will arrange for shipping to Africa. 
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One Girl Baby 


A True Story 
Dr. L. S. Morcan 


66] T'S ONLY a girl anyway, my son. Why should 
you be so anxious about keeping her? She would 
bring you only trouble and expense. She’s about 

io die anyway.” 

Thus spoke old Loh Nai Nai to her son as they stood 
in the big room of their home looking at the little bundle 
in the old woman’s arms, which was the little grand- 
daughter, just come to them “out of the Nowhere into 
the Here.” 

Then spoke the baby’s father, “But mother, I can- 
not consent to anything but keeping her. She is my 
first-born. And she is very much alive. See her kick. 
Hear her try to cry. She is to be kept. Take her back 
to her mother in the inner room so she can be kept 
warm.” 

“Ah, my son,” responded the grandmother, “you were 
ever wont to assert your own will, even against mine. 
But see, there is another reason why you cannot keep 
her. Did you not see? Look.” 

Saying this she held the baby close to the dim light 
so that its father might see what had missed his previ- 
ous inspection. He looked, started, then turned his face 
away. He did not speak for a moment. Taking ad- 
vantage of his silence old Loh Nai Nai continued: 

“A girl, and with such a disfigurement! How can 
you think of keeping her? It’s only unhappiness she 
would bring you and herself, all her life. I tell you it’s 
better not to keep her. Listen to me and save yourself 
much trouble and expense. You are a poor man and 
could ill afford to keep this girl, even if she were not 
so terribly urgly to look at. And what chance, do you 
think there would be of ever finding a family who would 
take her for a daughter-in-law?” 

Again the baby’s father spoke. ‘Never-the-less we 
should keep her. Should I refuse to let my first-born 
live? Should I refuse her a home and clothing to keep) 
her warm? Take her in to her mother, I say, and get 
her warmed and fed. Why do you stand there delaying 
and talking?” 

Somewhat angrily the grandmother made a final re- 
sponse, “Son, you certainly seem unable to understand 
what is good for you. I’ll take the child in. It’s late 
and you must be off at daylight to your work. Go on 
to bed.” 

Saying which she turned and went into the inner 
room where lay the young mother moaning even though 
her baby was now given to her to warm and protect. 

The slow night advanced. The mother and baby 
slept. In the outer room the father slept. Only the old 
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A group of babies in Kashing Hospital. 


grandmother, sitting on a stool near the bed, shook her 
head and mumbled to herself through her toothless 
mouth. 

At dawn the father rose and departed to the scene of 
his daily labors as a mason. 

The mother still slept. By her side lay the bundle 
of clothing just as the grandmother had arranged it 
following the dispute with the baby’s father. But only 
the old woman knew that the bundle no longer con- 
tained the baby girl that had been there a few hours 
before. 

“Cookie,” we called her in English because her Chi- 
nese name, “Gao,” translated meant ‘Cookie’. But to 
be really respectful to her—and she richly deserved both 
respect and love, we must call her Mrs. Gao, 
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Mrs. Gao came into my office at the Hospital with a 
troubled face. I felt immediately that something must 
be seriously wrong. For usually this Christian woman’s 
face was ready with a smile of greeting. 

“What can be the matter, Mrs’ Gao,” I exclaimed. 
“Can I help somebody for you this morning?” For she 
often came to ask my services in behalf of some suffer- 
ing woman or girl she had found as she went about 
teaching and preaching. 

“Well,” she replied, “first I want to ask you a ques- 
tion. Can you do anything with a hare lip?” 

“Of course we can,” I said. “We have had many 
cases here, as you know, and the results of our work 
have been fairly good.” 

“Yes, I know that, but can you do anything with a 
tiny little baby who has a hare lip?” 

“Surely”, I exclaimed. ‘That’s the best time to oper- 
ate. Where’s your patient?” 

“T’ll tell you about it. You see a friend of mine 
came to me this morning and said that she had seen 
a new-born baby girl abandoned on the city wall. The 
poor little thing was naked and had a hare lip, but 
was still alive. We found on careful inquiry where the 
baby’s home was, and we finally persuaded the child’s 
grandmother, who had thrown her away, to claim her 
again, if we could get the hare lip cured. Now if you 
will promise to repair the lip we'll go and bring the 
baby.” 

I promised, and before another hour had passed the 
abandoned waif was in the Hospital. 


A month passed and the baby girl, with a normal lip, 
was taken home to a delighted father and mother. Mrs, 
Gao often went to that house and taught the whole 
family to read the Bible and gave them religious in- 
Struction. 

se ae 


Years passed. I had been to America on furlough 
and had returned again to my medical missionary work 
in China. 

One day, as I worked in the clinic among a crowd cf 
women and children, a six year old girl and her mother 
came up and greeted me as a long-lost friend. 

“How do you do,” I said politely. “Did you come 
because ycu are sick and can I do something for you?” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the child with a delighted grin. 
“My mother wants you to cure her of her malaria. 
But don’t you know me?” 

I had to confess that I did not remember her. 

“Why, don’t you remember that little abandoned 
baby girl whose hare lip you repaired? Well, I’m that 
girl. I go to school now. I have a little brother. My 
grandmother died. My father is coming to see you.” 

Ah, yes. ‘The scene came before me again. The 
little naked girl baby with the hare lip, purple with 
the cold, abandoned on the city wall by her unfeeling 
old grandmother. 

And here was the sequel. This six-year-old personi- 
fication of Gratitude and Joy and Happiness. 


Gifts and Giving 


Q. What did Jesus say about giving? 

A. “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Q. What kind of a giver does Jesus love? 

A. “God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

(2. How have we received and how shculd we give? 

A. “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

2 How much should we give? 

. “Thou shalt give unto the Lord thy God accord- 
ge as the Lord thy God hath blessed thee.” 

Q. What is the least we should give? 

A. “Of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give 
the tenth unto thee.” 

Q. How are our gifts accepted ? 

A. “If there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according to that 
he hath not.” 

Q. Can we afford to be boastful in our giving? 

A. “Do not your alms before men to be seen of them.” 

2 What then is a good rule? 

. “He that giveth let him do it with simplicity.” 

0 How often should we give? 

A. “Upon the first day of the week, let every one 
of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him.” 
©. What measure is promised to liberal givers? 

A. “Give, and it shall be given unto you, good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over, shall men give into your bosom. For with 
the same measure that ye mete witha], it shall be meas- 
ured to you again.” —.xissionary Gems for Juniors. 





Junior Program for August 
MepDIcAL MISSIONS 
Sonc—‘We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations.” 
Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 
MINUTES. 
Rott CaLtt—Answer with the name and location of a 
hospital in our foreign -field. 


BUSINESS. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

ScrIPTURE—Gifts and Giving. 
PRAYER. 


ReciTation—That Little Girl in China. 
Story—One Baby Girl. 
StoryY—Soo Sa’s Ride. 
Sonc—Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus. 
CLOSE with sentence prayers. 

SUGGESTIONS 


An item of interest about our hospitals might be added 


for Roll Call. 

Arrange the room for the meeting as a doctor’s wait- 
ing room. Have a nurse take the name of each child 
that comes in (the nurse may be the leader of the pro- 
gram). The answers to the questions asked in “Gifts 
and Giving’ should be numbered and one given to each 
child as the name is taken. The answers should. be read 
at the proper time on the program. 

Have the “doctor” tell the story of “One Baby Girl.” 
This can be given in one’s own language. 

Large capsules can be procured. Sentence prayers 
should be written on slips of paper and rolled up and 
put in the capsule. Let these be taken out and read at 


the close of the meeting. 
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HE Indian problem is incomparably larger today than 
it was when the Cherokees ‘were gathered up from the 
Southern States and sent into the unknown across the 
Mississippi. In 1830 the problem was how to get the 
Indian out of the way. Today the problem is how to 
make him really a part of the Nation. This blend of 
wisdom, dignity, and childlikeness, this creature of a 
non-commercial age, has been brought into a new day 
when all must live by conforming to a system that is as 


foreign to him as the life of the Buddhistic ascetic 
would be to us.. Slowly through a century and more of tortuous experi- 
ence he has come to see that it is not our purpose to do him harm; but 
he must learn to find his place in an economy that antagonizes every tra- 
dition of his ten thousand years of history. 

How, then are we to get into the mind of this soldier-sportsman the 
fact that the old order has passed away and that the gentleman of today 
earns his right to live by his usefulness—that the American can not be a 
man and a ward at the same time?—Hon. Franklin K. Lane. 


What Is an Indian? 


HE idea has been prevalent with the American 
T public that the effort to develop and educate the 
American Indian is largely wasted. 

We often hear it advanced in certain quarters that 
after an Indian has been educated and sent back to 
his people, he goes back to the old habits of his tribe. 
In days gone by that was true in part, and in some rare 
instances, it is still the case but not the rule. 


Before proceeding further with this article, I will 
quote a paragraph from the writings of a professor of 
English in one of the western state universities, “Of all 
the racial groups that go to make up the polyglot popu- 
lation of these United States, none has suffered so much 
from misunderstanding and misrepresentation as that of 
the American Indians. The vulgar errors with regard 
to poor Lo are legion.” 


The European settlers from the beginning failed to 
see him as he is, a man of like passion with themselves. 
Fear, hatred, distrust, contempt, intolerance, ignorance 
and self interest have combined to make caricature as 
unreal and ridiculous as the wooden Indian of the old 
cigar stand. The sentimentalist, on the other hand, 
has flown quite as far from the truth. The Red Devi! 
of the dime novel is equally as false as the Red Saint 





of the sentimentalist. The foregoing quotation is quite 
true for the real truth lies in the fact that the American 
Indian is a human being. The five civilized Indian 
tribes of Oklahoma are a living refutation of the claim 
that the effort at training and developing an Indian 
is wasted. ‘These five Indian tribes ejected from the 
south became the pioneers of the Indian and paved 
the way for the.now noted state of Oklahoma. These 
Indians are filling all walks of life, mechanics, mer- 
chants, bankers, lawyers, doctors, preachers, and politi- 
cians. Since statehood in 1907 they have produced one 
noted United State senator, four congressmen and a 
number of high state officials. It cannot be claimed 
that they attained these positions through pull or num- 
ber for the Indian population. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that there are other Indians aside from the five 
tribes residing in Oklahoma and far more primitive. 
The five tribes number about 75,000 and near 60 per 
cent are really civilized and the remaining 40 per cent 
follow civil habits but are less cultured. 


Still another false impression of the American Indian 
is common to the American public, and that is that 
the Indian is treacherous and blood-thirsty. But of all 
things an Indian most prefers is peace and to be let 
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alone. Intrusion is absolutely foreign to his nature and 
he resents intrusion in any form and from any source. 


In support of this statement the writer will quote 
from the pen of a noted writer, a son of an early mis- 
sionary to the Choctaw Indians: “I was born and 
reared among a people who was good without a pre- 
tense, blest with a natural reasoning and endowed with 
a love for peace. I played, fished, and hunted with 
them as a boy and as a man they were my pals. I found 
them possessed with one dominating passion, history to 
the contrary, they loved peace, above all else they pre- 
ferred to be let alone.” This characteristic of wishing 
to be let alone can best be appreciated from relating a 
bit of experience. 


The writer in company with a number of friends 
from an eastern state, made a trip through the north- 
west Indian country. In the company were three that 
had some acquaintance with the Indian, while four 
were “tender-foots.” The time was summer, in the 
main the weather was ideal, the journey was pleasant 
and not altogether without thrills. 


In the course of our traveling, one day about high 
noon, we came upon a beautiful stream or small river 
which looked inviting for bathing and fishing. Here 
we halted to eat cur noon lunch and feed and water 
our teams (not being in the days of automobiles). While 
unhooking, feeding and watering the teams, we decided 
to spend the afternoon and night in this spot amid its 
alluring surroundings. After disposing of the teams and 
before setting up camps, we fell to eating lunch. While 
eating, a band of Indians passed along, dressed in primi- 
tive costumes. The atmosphere of our group took a 
sudden change. Some lost all desire for bathing and 
fishing. They felt their scalps gradually slipping. After 
some parleying, the four took one of the teams and 
journeyed on some 25 miles ahead to spend the night 
in a village or white settlement of some 30 families. 
Three of us remained to spend the afternoon and night 
in this fascinating spot according to the first choice and 
unanimous decision. The four “tender-foots” having 
passed on, we set about to put our camp in order and 
we ventured out for a survey of the surroundings. 
Presently in the course of our ramblings we came upon 
some Indians fishing. Through signs and motions we 
communicated our friendly relations and we were di- 
rected where we might enjoy a good swim and find 
both fish and squirrels. We spent a pleasant after- 
noon, enjoyed a great swim, caught a nice string of bass 
and bagged a number of squirrels. We returned to 
camp after sunset, found everything intact, kindled a 
camp fire and surely did enjoy the bass. 


We had a small tent which we discarded and slept in 
the open beneath the starlit canopy of heaven un- 
molested. Next morning we were up feeling fine from 
a great night’s rest, and enjoyed a fine breakfast of 
squirrel, black coffee 
and toast. We were 
loath to leave this 
spot, and had we not 
promised our friends 
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that day we would have spent another day at this point. 


But true to promise, we journeyed forward and about 
11 A. M. we arrived in the village where our friends 
had spent the night in the village hotel. At first sight 
of our friends their countenances gave evidence of mis- 
givings, their faces abounded in red splotches and soon 
they informed us they had been wantonly and savagely 
raided, and treated most cruelly though not by Indians. 
We found them cross, grouchy, and impatient for not 
only had they had a restless night but their luggage 
had been pilfered. 


Of course they were ready and waiting to leave and 
soon we were on the way. Two days later at evening 
twilight we arrived at a Catholic Indian mission. We 
lcoked up the priest in charge and asked if it was agree- 
able and safe to camp about this place, and he answered, 
“Yes indeed, no other white man lives in 45 miles of 
this place. No residents around here but Indians and 
if you leave the Indian alone he will leave you alone.” 
Here to one side in a wooded spot we spent the night. 
Next morning through the kindness of the priest and 
Indians we enjoyed nice venison for breakfast. ° 


The purpose of this little article is not merely to 
defend the Indian but first to sound the note that what 
has been accomplished with the five tribes of Oklahoma 
might have been done for every other tribe in these 
United States. Second, to indicate the Indian equally 
susceptible to development and education as other peo- 
ple and the ratio of failure no greater. Third, to en- 
courage our readers who have had a part in this great 
work of Christianizing and educating these Indians that 
your labors and efforts have not been wasted or in vain. 
And last we conclude that the Indian is human of like 
passion with other men and the 
responsibility of the 
public to the 
American Indian 


American 












rest not in malig- 
nant evasions but 
lies in the Golden 
Rule of human 
ethics. 


—The Indian 
Arrow, 
April, 1928. 
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to join them by noon 
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Our Indian Work 


R. M. FIREBAUGH 


HE work in Indian Presbytery has many encour- 
T aging signs to those of us who know conditions. 

Of course those who do not know our problems 
and the hardships we face fail to see the growth. 

Someone has said there is no way to work up Chris- 
tian zeal, it must work down. So we are trying to get 
it in the head of our Indian people; first, educate them 
in our schools, train our full-blooded pastors, and hold 
the children by means of Sunday schools and Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools. 

Next, get this zeal into their mouths, make them 
living witnesses, both by word and precept. 

Third, get this zeal into their hands, working for 
their churches and in the communities. 

Fourth, zeal sufficient for them to give the large bills 
for the sake and advancement of His Kingdom. 

Last, but by no means least, get this zeal in their 
feet that they may go out to win others for their Master. 

We find this Christ-like zeal working itself down 
in many of our churches. 

Last January the writer held a ten-days Bible class 
at Cold Spring Church for the Indian ministers. Six 
attended the whole ten days, studying the Book of Acts, 
also one class a day studying the Book of Church Order. 
Again in August a similar class was held for ten days 
at Cherokee Lake. Another is booked for Luffy’s Chapel, 
January 23rd to February 1st, inclusive. Much inter- 
est and faithful study is shown by all those who attend. 

Signs of advancement are shown in the fact that more 
of our Indian parents are eager to put their children 
in their Church Schools. The enrollment at Goodland 
Indian Orphanage is larger than ever before. It has 
been distressing all fall and winter to see the cars with 
kiddies’ head sticking out on all sides turned away from 
school because there was no room, no available space 
in any dormitory. The Hugo building for little boys 
has a sleeping capacity of thirty, but because they came 
in such numbers fifty-three have been sandwiched in. 

The Sunday schools in all the churches have been 
“evergreen” and much splendid instruction has been 
given. Rev. J. F. Holden of Luffy’s Chapel offered 
medals to those boys and girls who would memorize the 
Catechism. Several medals are on display in that con- 
gregation. 

The Christian Endeavor Society at Old Bennington 
Church that was organized last vear is doing good work 
under the supervision of W. A. Gardner. 

The churches at Goodland and Beachton -have ob- 
served all special days ordered by our Assembly and 
made contributions to these causes. - The last special 
was Rally Day for Oklahoma. 

Plans for Daily Vacation Bible Schools are already 
made for schools at Goodland and Beachton, to be held 
in July. A splendid school of fourteen days was held 
at Goodland last summer under the supervision of Mrs. 
Lucy K. Forest, and Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, with en- 


— and almost perfect attendance of sixty chil- 
ren. 











The Glee Club of Goodland and their two loving-cups. 


The little church at Lone Star is growing steadily. A 
number of members have been received on profession of 
faith, and several from the U. S. A. Church. The 
writer rarely ever visits this church without baptizing 
an infant. This church has held the Banner for Sun- 
day-school Extension for several year, and won it again 
this year. 

This zeal is showing itself in the “work of our hands” 
at Beachton, Goodland, and Sandy Creek. A manse for 
the resident pastor is being built at Beachton. The men 
of the church are buying the land, hauling the lumber, 
and building the house with their own hands. 

The new pews at Goodland were stained by two of 
the teachers after school hours last fall. 

The folks at Sandy Creek are planning to repair their 
historic old church in the near future. 


The Indian is no exception when it comes to zealous 
giving. The pockets are not easily trained, but we do 
feel that their gifts are on a par with many of our 
more fortunate white brethren. Our benevolences for 
the year will not be large, but there will be something 
from all the churches, for all the causes, and the gifts 
will probably exceed those of last year. One of the 
full-blooded women has recently given $100, on the 
loan of the Cherokee Lake land. The pews at Goodland 
cost the church $435. St. Matthews has offered one 
of the Indian pastors forty acres of land and a home 
if he will come and live there. 


A statistical report shows that the feet of the ministers 
have been zealous in winning souls for Him. Their 
work is small, but we know true greatness ‘consists in 
serving unnoticed and working unseen. We also know 
that “they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars forever and ever,” 


Goodland, Oklahoma, :4 
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Goodland Indian Orphanage 


terian missionaries came west to Oklahoma with 

the Choctaw Indians to lay the foundations for 
an Indian institution that has survived the struggles 
of the years. 

The power of the tribe that was moved from Missis- 
sippi, by the government in 1818, has waned, but the 
Goodland Indian Orphanage has developed until now 
it stands near Hugo as one of the largest institutions of 
its kind in the world. 

This month the Presbyterian Synod met there to cele- 
brate the progress of the past and lay plans for the 
future. 

The two white missionaries who made the long jour- 
ney from the hunting lands east of the Mississippi 
river were Cyrus Kingsbury and Ebenezer Hotchkin. 

It was many years later, in 1894, that the Orphanage 
itself was founded. 

In 1896 there were enrolled eight Choctaw children. 

Today the institution has 200 pupils. 

Arriving at the present site of the Orphanage, the. 
founders erected an oak church house. It stands to- 
day, the oldest church of continuous existence in the 
state of Oklahoma. 

Through war and peace, church services have never 
been discontinued, although the mission school in con- 
nection with the church has been forced to close several 
times before the establishment of the permanent orphan- 
age. 

Numerous springs, abundant timber and fertile soil 
inspired the red men to call their new home “Good 
Country.” Since then it has been changed to Good- 
land. 


Hotchkin and Kingsbury worked and struggled with 
the Indians, building a stronghold of religious faith in 
the small wooden church. 

Today the Goodland Indian Orphanage cares for 
nearly 200 orphans of the Choctaw nation, emphasizing 
the same religious faith that brought the two pioneer 


missionaries from their safe homes in the east to an 
unknown land. 


The school has survived through trials of lack of 


funds, war crises, sorrow and disappointment. It now 
owns nearly 400 acres of land in the heart of a forest. 


O'= HUNDRED and nine years ago two Presby- 











The school is set among tall trees in a clearing, an 
ideal setting for a school where straight-limbed Indian 
boys and girls learn the white man’s language and 
ways. 

It was in 1894 that the Goodland Mission School, as 
it was then called, heard the first teacher’s lecture. She 
was Miss Elizabeth Rood, of St. Charles, Mo. 

The school had been attempted once before, but met 
with little financial and spiritual support. It was de- 
cided to add a boarding department for the benefit of 
unfortunate Choctaw children who had no parents to 
provide for their education. 

The actual Goodland Indian Orphanage began on 
a fall morning in September, 1896, with eight board- 
ing pupils enrolled. 

The year 1900 found the boarding department re- 
duced and impoverished. The first three superin- 
tendents were dead. Mrs. Gibbons, wife of the faith- 
ful missionary pastor, died in the spring of that year, 
leaving her husband and five, small children. 

In October of the same year, a friend of the orphanage 
and member of the Choctaw Council besought the coun- 
cil to allow dependent children their pro rata of tribal 
school funds. 

In 1901, the orphanage was assigned 40 Choctaw 
Indian pupils and was allowed $7 a month for the 
maintenance of each. 

Since that time the orphanage has grown to a modern 
school, with modern equipment, giving 12 grades of 
elementary and high school work. Only orphaned 
Choctaw or Chickasaw children are permitted to ‘enter 
the school, which is still maintained solely by the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

At present, 199 orphans are enrolled in the school, 
ranging from four to seven years of age. S. Bailey 
Spring is superintendent. 

Each pupil is required to memorize one Psalm a 
month as long as he remains in the school. Each has 
his separate tasks, such as keeping the dormitories in 
order, helping with the meals and attending to the farm. 


There are four dormitory buildings, and an adminis- 
tration hall of two stories. Homes of faculty members 
dot the edge of the clearing. 


No pay student can enter the school. Often wealthy 
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Indians attempt to enroll their sons or daughters in the 
school because of the high type of education given there, 
but always they are refused. The benefits of the school 
are solely for orphaned Indian boys and girls of the 
Choctaw Nation. 


Many students; upon graduation from the orphanage 
school, enter colleg@. Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
at Durant claims many of the girls, while the boys 
often enroll at Austin College, Sherman, Texas. There 


right. 





Two Choctaw 
Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege. Mrs. Henry Newman, 


left; Miss 


are at present 36 young Indian boys at the orphanage 
preparing to study for the ministry. 

Girls are taught to sew and cook, as well as science, 
language and history. 

When going to chapel, meals or to their dormitories, 
the pupils march in military fashion, although military 
regulations are not otherwise enforced. They are a 
happy laughing group of brothers and sisters, loving the 
faculty as the only mothers and fathers they know. 

—Oklahoma News, October 28, 1927. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Graduates of 


Prue Davis, 





There’s A School Far Out 


There’s a school far out on the prairie, 
Where the western winds caress; 

There’s a school, ’tis known so far and wide, 
Which we’ll always love the best, 

And the sun sets bright behind it 

To rise another day 

With a glorious, flaming dawning 

On the garnet and the gray. 


There’s a school far out on the prairie, 
Where the gentle moon beams fall, 

And a team, ’tis known so far and wide, 
For it plays good basket ball. 

And the lusty cheers resounding 
Through the corridors all day 

Announce another triumph 

For the garnet and the gray. 


There’s a school far out on the prairie, 
Where the loyal maidens dwell, 

Tis a school of a happy knowledge, 
*Tis inshrined in our hearts as well. 
And our tender love surrounds it 

As we while the golden day; 

And we pledge our heart with gladness 
To the garnet and the gray. 


CHORUS: 


Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
Our hearts are thine alway, 

As we sing thy praise forever, 
Oh, the garnet and the gray! 
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Oklahoma Presbyterian College girls present “Carmen.” 


Presbyterian Educational Work for Indians 


Son of Green McCurtain, Governor of the Choctaws. 


BEN McCurtTAIN, 


T ONE time the Presbyterian Church had full 
A control of all the tribal schools owned by the 

Choctaw Tribe of Indians. It was through these 
schools that the Church wielded a wonderful influence 
for good. Some of the best educated and most in- 
fluential citizens of our state thus received their early 
training. 

Immediately after Statehood, the United States Gov- 
ernment took charge of the schools and to a certain 
extent the Christian influence was lost under this super- 
vision. It then*became necessary for the Presbyterian 
Church to establish schools and colleges of its own in 
order to carry on the great work it had begun. As an 
outcome of the efforts of the Church, The Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College for Girls at Durant, Oklahoma, 
was established. This College has a plant worth 
$350,000, which accommodates about one hundred and 
seventy girls. The object of the school is to give to 
Indian girls and other girls of limited means, a Chris- 
tian education. For this reason I am very much in- 
terested in the splendid work the college is doing, for 
I myself am a Choctaw Indian and received my educa- 
tion in the Presbyterian schools of the State. 


I know what it means to be educated in a Presby- 
terian school. I graduated from Henry Kendall Col- 


lege, now Tulsa University, and I can name hundreds 
of men and women who were in school with me and 
Among them is Gabe 


who have made a success in life. 





E. Parker, who gained national recognition as the first 
Indian appointed Registrar of the Treasury. 

Mr. Parker had three sisters in the Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College for girls, all of whom made splendid 
records there. He is now one of the outstanding elders 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Tulsa. 

There are many poor girls in Oklahoma who would 
never have had an opportunity in life for making splen- 
did Christian women had it not been for this college. 
We see the results of this school in Christian mothers, 
teachers, church officers, and business women of our 
state. Some of them have returned to their Alma Mater 
as matrons and teachers, and they without exception 
have made good. 


There are so many bright and talented girls turned 
away from this school that ought to be here, who are 


ambitious for a Christian education and desire to do. 


something in the world, that I am constrained to write 
the things that I am writing now. The college is 
crowded beyond its capacity all the time. It needs 
more room and more endowment, that no girl hungry 
for Christian influence and Christian training should 
ever be turned away. 

I am appealing to the Presbyterians of all the 
Churches to provide scholarships for the class of girls 
I have mentioned. I am writing to the women’s or- 
ganizations because as a rule they are more active. You 
no doubt have some one person in your organization 
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who would be glad to furnish a scholarship for one 
girl in this college. If you have not perhaps your 
society would be responsible for one in order to give 
some deserving girl a Christian Education. The Col- 
lege tries to secure scholarships at $200 each to help 
poor girls and then let them work and earn the re- 
mainder of their board and tuition. 

Dr. Hotchkin is the President of the College. He was 
born and reared among the Choctaw Indians, being 
brought up under missionary influence. His parents 


and grandparents were all missionaries before him. 
He has spent his life here among the Indians doing all 
he could to educate and mold the character of a people 
he believed in. He knows the Choctaw as no other 
white man does. If there is any additional information 
that you desire, I suggest that you write to Dr. E. 
Hotchkin, President of the Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Girls, Durant, Oklahoma. 
Durant, Okla. 





When Dreams Come True Tragedy Follows 


HREE of the long hopes and dreams 

of the Goodland Orphanage have 
been and are about to be realized 
this year. The first was the engage- 
ment of a regular Bible teacher for 
the high-school department, which 
became effective September, 1927. 
We now have a regular four-year 
Bible course for all pupils in high school in addition 
to the daily training and memory work in Bible and 
catechism for both grade and high school. It will be 
remembered that all pupils are required to take this 
Bible training during their full stay in the Goodland 
Indian Orphanage. It follows if a pupil enters the 
first grade and remains to finish the twelfth grade in 
high school they will have had twelve years daily Bible 
training. They will have committed to memory a 
minimum of 432 separate scripture verses, 108 Psalms 
or chapters, the child’s and shorter catechism, and in 
addition will have had a four-year Bible study under 
a regular teacher, conducted at regular periods of like 
duration to any academic subject. 

The second dream was to have the high-school de- 
partment accredited by the State of Oklahoma, which 
was important and for the best interest of both school 
and pupil. This is being credited by the State of Okla- 
homa for 18 academic units. 

The third was a well graded and hard surface road 
or highway leading from the school into town. Through 
efforts and influences of certain friends in the town of 
Hugo, the State Highway Department ordered that the 














Woodchoppers in the woods at Goodland, 

















Goodland Graduates—May, 1928. 
road of two miles leading from Goodland to State 
Highway number 10 become a state highway. The 
grading of the road bed is about complete and will 
soon be ready for hard service. 

Surely Providence is kind, these dreams are coming’ 
true during a year that is being marked with gloom, 
struggles and heartaches. 

However, the first two dreams call for an extra ex- 
pense, the salary of a regular Bible teacher and the 
required equipment necessary to maintain an accredited 
school. 

While the third is a saving, a convenience and a 
comfort. 

When dreams are coming true, three epidemics ap- 
pear, whooping cough, measles, and pneumonia. We 
have had 47 cases of measles and 7 cases of pneumonia, 
more sickness this one year than all the past seven years 
taken together. Furthermore, our financial struggles this 
year are greater than the past seven-year experience of 
the present management. 

To stand still is to grow stagnant, to close would be 
a tragedy. With faith in God we must continue. 

Will you help?—The Indian Arrow. 

Goodland, Okla, 
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Rev. J. W. SKINNER, D. D. 


INGDOM building is noiseless and unobserved. 
K As of the temple, so of the spiritual life, so of 

the work of the Church. The successful builder 
carries the same brand. He is quiet, unobtrusive, con- 
cealed by his work. A recent re-study of Home Mis- 
sions in Western Texas Presbytery provokes this state- 
ment. ‘The last ten General Assembly reports of this 
Presbytery will cure any case of Home Mission indiges- 
tion and make the sufferer smile under the operation. 
With no brass bands, no high pressure hysteria, quietly, 
' steadily, persistently, the Kingdom of God has grown 
and extended within the Presbytery. The workers toil 
noiselessly in the shadow of the work. The. guiding 
mind and heart in this extensive and extending field 
is the Superintendent of Home Missions, Dr. L. E. 
Selfridge. His footprints are in every corner of the 
Presbytery, and his praise on every home missionary 
tongue. 

In addition to the “care of all the Churches,” Dr. 
Selfridge has quietly addressed himself to an impor- 
tant side-line of Home Missions, viz., the building of 
a Home Mission reserve. This is in keeping with all 
successful operations. Cycles of emergency are of his- 
toric record since the days of Joseph. Wise business 
denies itself to build necessary reserves. An army with 
every man on the fighting line is licked before the 
battle begins. A merchant with every available dollar 
in goods on the shelf will go broke. A reasonable re- 
serve is a guarantee of success. 

Dr. Selfridge with splendid business judgment has 
quietly worked to build up a Home Mission reserve in 
the Presbytery. This is exactly in line with the action 
of the Synod of Texas a year ago. Synod’s action out- 
lined several successive steps in Home Missionary de- 
velopment, each to reinforce and render more aggressive 


the work now in progress in the Presbyteries of the 
Synod. 


The first two steps in this development were out- 
lined as: (1) The building of a reasonable reserve in 
each Presbytery; (2) The establishing of a Department 
of Evangelism in the Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 

The Presbyterial reserve is the first objective. A re- 
serve available for emergencies; a revolving fund to 
help in the erection of church buildings and manses; to 
assist in evangelistic work in undeveloped centers; to 
tide over emergency needs following setbacks by floods 
or famines or community reverses, etc. The reserve 
sought for Western Texas is $50,000. Dr. Selfridge’ in 
masterly quietness has secured $30,000 of this amount, 
together with a reasonable expectancy of an additional 
$10,000 when the $10,000 needed to complete the full 
amount is secured. 

To complete this reserve is the urgent kingdom-build- 
ing objective in Western Texas Presbytery. It is not 
in the budget. It is not an obligation upon the church. 
It is an opportunity and a challenge to individuals who 
are circumstanced to do exceptional and great things 
in the kingdom. It is an individual task. Funds do 
not necessarily have to be withdrawn from investments. 
Secure the funds to the church. 
your business. Pay an annual interest into the Home 
Missionary treasury. An individual or two, or ten or 
twenty; the interest on $500 or $1,000 or $5,000 or 
$10,000, with the principal remaining in the business 
if desired; a small proposition for a few favored people, 
but a great thing for the Kingdom of God. It ought 
to be reported to the October meeting of Synod as ac- 
complished. Then are we ready, in company with 
others, for the second objective, the establishing of an 
evangelistic department at Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary.—Tex.-Mex. Reflector, June, 1928. 





An Indian Candidate for the Vice-Presidency 


N CONNECTION with our Indian number, it is 
| interesting to note that Senator Charles Curtis, of 

Kansas, majority leader of the Senate and Republi- 
can candidate for the Vice-Presidency is of Indian 
blood. In writing of him The Outlook says: 


“Curtis had a singularly romantic early career. On 
his mother’s side he traces his ancestry back through 
White Plume, chief of the Kaw tribe of Kansas Indians, 
to the famous Pawhuska, chief of the Osage tribe. 
White Plume’s granddaughter married Louis Pappan, 
a French trader, and their daughter, Ellen Pappan, mar- 
ried the adventurous descendant of a New England 
family, who became Captain Curtis in the Civil War. 
Charles Curtis was born of this union on January 25, 
1860, at Topeka, Kansas. 


His mother died when he was three years old, and 
he was taken in charge by his grandmother Pappan, 
who lived on the Indian reservation sixty miles west 
of Topeka. The Senator has some vivid memories of 


those early days among his grandmother’s people. Once ~ 


when the Cheyennes went on the warpath he was the 
youthful Paul Revere, though not on horseback, who 
went miles across the plains at night to summon aid. 

: Again, there was the year of the great grass- 
hopper plague, when his wise grandmother Pappan, as 
he recalls with gratitude, persuaded him that he ought 
to stay in school rather than join an exodus to the Indian 
Territory. He sold fruit at trains and worked in stores 
to get money to keep himself in schcol.” 
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Virginia Synod’s Home Missions 


J. E. BooKker 


History 

HIS work was organized in Staunton, Virginia, 
9 1890, thirty-eight years ago. The Synod of Vir- 

ginia met in October of that year and started the 
work, which has proved a vital force in the progressive 
life of the Presbyterian Church in Virginia. Miss 
Mary Julia Baldwin, of blessed memory, gave the first 
$1,500 to finance it. It was kept alive for several 
years by the personal gifts of consecrated Christians, 
who felt the need of an aggressive move to reach the 
needs of one hundred counties in the Synod at that 
time without a Presbyterian church. 

For the first five years there were three chairmen of 
the committee which directed the work, viz.: Rev. 
J. W. Rosebro, D. D., Rev. R. H. Fleming, D. D., and 
Rev. A. H. Hamilton, D. D. (all now dead). Thirty 
years ago Rev. J. E. Booker, D. D., was made chair- 
man, and later superintendent, and has held the posi- 
tion to the present time. 


Scope of the Work 

There are few people in our church connection who 
realize what the scope of this home mission movement 
is, and what it has meant to our church and to our 
state. From one department, viz., that of Evangelism 
and Sustentation, in 1890, it has grown to ten depart- 
ments which demand attention in 1928. No work ever 
set on foot has proved to be such a boon to the aggres- 
sive religious life of our Synod. Hundreds of Sunday 
schools have been started from which large, self-sup- 
porting churches have grown, and these churches in turn 
have proved centers of supplies to both the foreign and 
home mission fields. Thousands have been added to 
our church rolls. When this work began, one-half of 
the churches in four of our presbyteries were vacant. 
In these same presbyteries today very few if any are 
vacant. 
1. Synodical. 2. Presbyterial. 3 Congregational. 

The Synod’s home missions is a co-operative work 
between, the Synod and our eight presbyteries, by which 
the stronger presbyteries help the weaker presbyteries; 
e. g., at the beginning of this work there were four or 
five of our presbyteries absolutely unable to cope with 
their own home mission work. They were at a dead 
standstill. One-half of the churches in these presby- 
teries were vacant for lack of funds to pay salaries. 
The object of Synod’s home missions was to supply 
funds to these weaker presbyteries and infuse life into 
them. What happened? These Presbyteries, sick unto 
death, were given new life. The stronger presbyteries 
came to their help, until today these presbyteries, weak 
and struggling thirty years ago, are strong, and stand 
with their pulpits supplied, their ministerial force more 
than doubled, and are proving vital factors in the ag- 
gressive work of the Synod. 

The following lines are taken from the report made 
to Synod at Lynchburg in October, 1914: ‘The great 
home mission work done in at least one-third of our 


presbyteries could never have been done without the 
generous aid of the Synod. This harmonious blending 
of synodical and presbyterial forces for so many years 
has produced a unity of action which more than any- 
thing else has crowned our work with success.” In 
this way the Synod has grown, the presbyteries have 
been given new life, and scores of weak churches have 
been kept alive. 
4. Sunday School and Young People’s Work. 
Sunday School and Young People’s Work has been 
a marked feature of Synod’s home mission for thirty 
years. All of our evangelists and home missionaries 
have pushed this department. This feature of our work 
was greatly emphasized and enlarged when presbyterial 
superintendents of home missions were appointed in all 
presbyteries. Each one of these superintendents in his 
particular presbytery is superintendent of home mission 
and Sunday-school work. There are eight of them, and 
they have done very successful work along this line. 


The Synod’s Home Mission Committee from time to 
time contributes liberally to the Massanetta Springs 
Summer Conference—a very valuable agency in our work 
among the young people gathered every summer at this 
conference. 

5. Mountain Mission Schools. 





A great work is being done in our mountain mis- 
sion schools. In three of our presbyteries the mountain 
mission school is a large feature of home missions. 
There are four or five such schools in Patrick County, 
in Roanoke Presbytery, the largest being Central 
Academy and Blue Ridge Academy. The finest kind 
of home mission work is being done at each of these 
places. Any aid you wish to lend to either of these 
schools should be sent to Mr. J. W. Cook, treasurer, 
Danville, Va., for Central Academy, and to Mr. E. C. 
Fultz, The Hollow, Virginia, for Blue Ridge. 

In Montgomery Presbytery are the six flourishing 
Harris Memorial schools. This Presbytery considers 
the work done in these schools as the essence of home 
mission work and the very best way to reach the people 
of these sections. The Synod’s committee contributes 
liberally to this work. 


6. Work Among the Student Bodies of Universities 
and Colleges. 

The Synod’s home missions reaches out its helping 
hand to the thousands of our youth gathered in our 
schools of learning. We want student pastors of ap- 
proved orthodoxy to minister to our young men and 
women in these institutions—to young men and women 
who are to be the future leaders in Church and state. 
Surely nothing better could appeal with more force to 
our Presbyterian people. The state makes no provision 
for such work. It must be done by the Church. Stu- 
dent pastors are aided at the University of Virginia, 
at Washington and Lee, and Virginia Military Institute, 
and Hampden-Sidney College, at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, at William and Mary College, and at Rad- 
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ford Female Normal College. This is foundation work 


of the best kind. 
7. Our Synod’s Work in State Institutions. 

The Synod maintains work in state prisons, state 
asylums for the insane, state reformatories, and state 
epileptic colonies. This is an interdenominational work, 
each Christian denomination in the state contributing 
a part of the salary of a man to work among these 
prisoners and unfortunates. The Rev. R. V. Lancaster, 
D. D., of our Synod, is the superintendent of this large 
and valuable work. The story of it, if it could be 
told, would be thrilling, encouraging, and in many cases 
heart-rending. 

The superintendent of this work preaches in the 
Penitentiary and State Farm; and not only preaches 
himself at road camps in various sections, but enlists 
the interest of the neighborhood pastors and Christian 
people in these camps. When Christ was asked, “When 
saw we thee sick or in prison and came unto thee?” 
he answered, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 

8. Aid to the West Virginia Synod’s Home Mission 
Work. 

From the time the West Virginia Synod was or- 
ganized in 1914 the Synod’s Home Mission Committee 
aided it very substantially, contributing a total of 
$22,400 from 1914 to 1923. This aid is not kept up 
at present, owing to the fact that the Virginia Synod’s 
Home Mission work is making heavier demands on us, 
and the West Virginia Synod is growing much stronger. 
9. Work Among Foreigners. 

It is not known generally that we are doing foreign 
missionary work at our own doors. A colony of 
Bohemians settled in Virginia some years ago, not far 
from Richmond and Petersburg. ‘They were Presby- 
terians from Bohemia, the land of Huss. The Synod 
has been helping East Hanover Presbytery to take care 
of the spiritual welfare of these foreign brethren. We 
have a faithful pastor from their own country work- 


ing among them, towards whose salary we contribute 
each month. This brother Bohemian is doing a good 
work among his fellow-countrymen. 

10. Our Colored Work. 

It is also not generally known that we are doing a 
most successful work in Richmond among our colored 
friends. The work of Seventeenth Street Mission is 
copied somewhat after the great work done in Louis- 
ville by Dr. Little, and is having a most transforming 
effect on the colored pcepulation of that city district. 
Regular monthly reports are made to our committee of 
this work, which are most encouraging. 


Our Workers 


We have over fifty workers in over eight Presbyteries, 
These embrace the eight superintendents of Home Mis- 
sions, evangelists, pastors of weak churches, student 
pastors at educational institutions, mountain mission 
school teachers, and a worker among state prisoners. 


Our Needs 


We need fifty more workers. To equip the work 
well and make it the aggressive force it should be, we 
need $500,000 today to pay salaries, to build and 
equip necessary chapels, churches, mountain mission 
schools, to say nothing of automobiles for our men 
who are unable to buy them, but whose efficiency could 
be doubled or quadrupled if they had autos. These 
autos belong to the field, not to the men. 

The above is a conservative estimate of our needs. 
An old Elder told me he did not believe it. I said: 
“Sit down here at the table and let’s see.” I named 
the things we really needed to advance our work and 
the estimated cost and it all amounts to over a million 
dollars. I asked him: ‘Well, brother, how about it?” 
He said, “I give it up; you are right.” 

In view of our needs are we not playing at missions? 

Revised by the author from Chap. XI: “The Least 
of These.” 

Hampden-Sidney, Va. 





The Call of El Paso Presbytery 


Rev. WALTER K. JoHNstToN, D. D. 


Superintendent Evangelism, El Paso Presbytery 


L PASO is the extreme Western Frontier of the 
Synod of Texas and the General Assembly’s Home 
Mission Enterprise. 


It is a Presbytery with a working force of twelve 
active pastors, Laymen’s Organization, a Church Build- 
er’s Fellowship Association, Women’s Presbyterial, S. S. 
and Young People’s organized work, a Prebyterial Evan- 
gelist, and an enthusiastic membership of about 2,500 
in the churches. 

It is a Presbytery with six self-sustaining churches, 
and seventeen small churches dependent upon the Home 
Mission Committee for aid. 


It is a Presbytery in perfect unity and harmony with 


the whole program for the whole Church, the slogan . 


being; “Every member, every family, and every church 
of the whole Presbytery on the whole job, of the whole 
Church for the whole year.” 


It is a Presbytery not complaining about its poverty 
and immediate needs, yet exceedingly poor and tragically 
needy of your generous sympathy and help in its grow- 
ing work in all this section of the State. We need 
right now, eight houses or places of worship for our or- 
ganized churches or groups, in growing centers. Only 
three Manses or Pastor’s homes in the entire Presbytery! 
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Most. of our stronger churches are yet in debt for their 
buildings. Then, it is hard to get the best men for our 
vacant fields without better salaries. 

It is a Presbytery where the open doors of evangelis- 
tic opportunity and immediate needs challenge the best 
statesmenship and thought of our Church. A standing 
Home Mission challenge to the loyalty, the cheerful 
generosity, the consecration and prayers of our whole 
beloved Presbyterian Church at this time. Presbyterians 
will sometimes wait a few years to act; then wait some 
more. But El Paso Presbytery is not waiting, but try- 
ing to do, with your friendly and brotherly help, “‘it’s 
bit,” TODAY. - 


WHERE AND WHAT 


El Paso Presbytery covers a scope of rapidly settling 
up and developing country on the extreme western bor- 
der of Texas. Running along the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad east, from El Paso to near Sweetwater, Texas, 
about 350 miles; then along the Santa Fe Railroad, 
northwest through Lubbock, to Clovis, N. M., from 
Clovis south, back to El Paso, Texas, about 300 miles. 
It is a Presbytery triangular in shape, with a growing 
population and with limitless possibilities for home 
seekers and a gospel-preaching Church. A wonderful 
cattle, sheep, and agricultural country, with great oil 
developments in the Midland and Pecos vicinity, on the 
south side of our Presbytery. A Presbytery embracing 
22 counties in Texas and 6 in New Mexico, where we 
have Lovington, Clovis, Portales and Carlsbad churches. 
Sixteen of these counties now rapidly settling up, have 
not yet a Presbyterian church in them. There are open 
doors calling for new work and evangelistic effort. 











Elephant Butte Dam at El Paso, Tezas. 


The enlarging work of El Paso Presbytery can only 
be met by the more generous help of our people and, 
as heretofore, the ccntinued help and generous co-opera- 
tion of the Atlanta Committee. Indeed, the work of 
this Presbytery is large and grand enough to inspire 
the most heroic and unstinted giving on the part of all 
Presbyterians in order to sow the seed and set up our 
Church in all this great open west, while we can. What 
a challenge El Paso Presbytery presents to heroic and 
self-sacrificing Presbyterians, East, West, North and 
South! ‘Will we pray more over it? Then let us meet 
this challenge! 

Lubbock, Texas. 





“His Big Job” 


BELLA MCCALLUM GIBBONS 


HEN Protestant mission points were first opened 
W among the Indians many years ago, the early 

missionaries were all deeply impressed with 
the quiet, reverent attitude manifested by the Indian 
people, young and old, during any form of religious 
worship. 

Whispering, talking in low tones, moving or shuf- 
fling feet and making any unnecessary noises were things 
unheard of in those days during public worship among 
the Indian people. 

For government, each church had its elders and 
deacons. In the estimation of the Christian Indians, 
no higher honor could be bestowed upon any Indian 
church member than to be made an officer of his church. 
To them it meant a sacred trust, one in which their 
time and talents, as well as their earthly possessions, 
must be freely, willingly, and faithfully given at all 
times, in all places, for the advancement of their Father’s 
kingdom, among all kinds and all classes of people. 

Near one of the early mission churches lived an 
Indian deacon with his family, consisting of a wife 
and four children. Both parents had attended a church 
school during their early life long enough to make them- 
selves understood in our language, and spoke broken 


English very well. The father was of a quiet, unob- 
trusive nature always, and when nearing middle life 
was made a deacon in his home church. This office he 
faithfully filled to the best of his knowledge and ability 
during the remainder of his life. 

Very few white people except those inter-married into 
the different Indian tribes, lived in the country. But 
with the coming of statehood in 1907, when Indian 
territory was merged into the present State of Okla- 
homa, more white people came in and many changes 
were made in the Indian territory. Many of these 
the Indians knew very little about or understood very 
imperfectly. State laws took the place of those made 
in their councils; public roads which had to be kept 
up, crossed and recrossed their old trails; telephone 
wires were stretched from place to place; and school 
houses were being built in many localities. 

Several new families moved into the vicinity of the 
church of which our Indian friend was an officer. The 
Indians made them welcome when they came to church. 
Soon quite a number of the young people were attend- 
ing the Sabbath school and in time the older members 
of their families became interested. Both young and 
old were regular attendants at all church services. 
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It took the young white people some time to fall into 
some of the customs observed by the Indians. They 
could not see any harm in a young man sitting by the 
girl he had escorted to church. However, after a deacon 
had gone close to the youthful offenders, pointed his 
walking stick towards the other side of the church, and 
told the young man to go, the order was obeyed with- 
out any discussion. The young people soon understood 
that no harm was meant and the men and boys con- 
tinued to occupy one side of the church and the women 
and girls the other. 

Some years after statehood a meeting was being held 
in the old church. The weather was warm and all the 
windows and doors were left open. As the meeting 
progressed, some young men from other vicinities at- 
tended, who did not go in the church, but would stand 
around in front laughing and talking during the serv- 
ice. Sometimes they would walk by the windows, look 
in and giggle. One night in particular, they were more 
boisterous than usual. They talked and laughed louder 
and came nearer the door in plain view of the minister 
and also the Indian deacon, both of whom were already 
disturbed by the noise on the outside. As it waxed 
louder, the minister with a frown on his face, looking 
toward the door, paused a moment. The deacon think- 
ing the noise outside was making the minister forget 
his sermon, jumped to his feet, stick in hand, went to 
the offenders, and pointing to the door said, “Go in 
church!” One of them in an insolent manner replied 
he did not have to go into anybody’s church. This 
angered the deacon, who raising his stick started toward 
the boy exclaiming, “Well, if you not go in, I make 
you git to your house, stay to your house, too. Git to 
house right now! You not go, I hit you with stick, 
hit fast too!” It is needless to say they went. They 
lost no time in getting off the premises and were not 
seen again during the meeting. 

Several months had passed and the incident was al- 
most forgotten, when one morning a strange white man 
rode up to the home of the deacon who was in the front 
yard. Hitching his horse, he went inside and asked 
the Indian his name. He then took a paper from his 
pocket, read it to him, and explained to him that it was 
a summons to appear at court on a certain day during 
the next week. He told him what hour to report, handed 
the summons to him and rode on. Not fully under- 
standing what it all meant, the deacon carried the 
paper to his minister, asking him to explain what the 
paper said for him to do. The minister explained it 
all to him by saying that those boys he made leave the 
church premises that night had been reported and that 
the state was going to fine or imprison them for dis- 
turbing public worship and they wanted him for a 
witness. At first the Indian said he would not go, but 
the minister told him to go, that the court would send 
an officer after him if he refused to go and made him 
know that he must obey the laws of the state. 

The trial came on shedule time. The deacon was 
shown into the court room and given a seat in front of 
the judge, a strange white man, who had, in order to 
fully understand the testimony, provided himself with 
an interpreter. After the oath had been administered, 
the judge in his .quiet, dignified manner asked the 
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deacon if he knew the young men being tried for dis- 
turbing religious worship at his church some months 
ago during a meeting one night. 

The Indian looked puzzled, not fully understanding, 
but when it was interpreted to him, looked toward the 
young men, then to the judge, replying in his broken 
English: 

“Yes, I know it. Know it faces. Never did know 
its names, though. Never did ask anybody what its 
name is and nobody not tell me yet. Boys that you 
got here not live where I live. They come to big meetin’ 
at church last summer, not come in but stand outside 
doors all time. Talk big, laugh like he talk, lots of 
times make fun of praying, of songs and sometimes 
say some cuss words too. Not any cuss word loud like 
talk. I hear it though and it make me mad all time. 
One night I get tired hear so much fuss. Try to hear 
what preacher say. Look like preacher tired too. He 
hear ’em in front of door, look sorry, stop his preach- 
ing and by that time I done mad, big mad too. Want 
to fight. Went out doors, tell it all to go in house, 
One cuss me, all laugh big, so I make my mind all 
go to its house, tell so. Was going to hit with stick, 
give it one big beating but all get in big hurry. Walk 
fast, get on horse, done gone quick, I not sorry, glad 
it go. Smell some whiskey one time. Not see none, 
just smell it, that was why it do like it feel big. Not 
see one of boys since it ride fast from meeting. That’s 
all I know.” 

“Do you farm much?” asked the judge with a pleas- 
ing smile as if he wanted to make friends with the 
Indian before dismissing him from the first white man’s 
court he had ever attended. The interpreter again made 
plain the meaning of the question and the deacon smil- 
ingly shook his head replying, “I make one little corn 
patch. Raise corn for ponies when grass die. Make 
it for hominy too. And some for bread. Not much for 
pigs. Acorn and nuts keep pigs fat. Give some to 
chickens. Old woman make some garden. Have 
few peach trees, lots of berries in woods. Squirrels, 
birds, some few turkeys and deer in mountains, yet not 
many now, though. Make some potatoes grow. Like 
it, the potatoes all time.” 

Again through the interpreter, the judge wanted to 
know if the deacon followed farming as a profession, 
as a life work, whether or not he considered it his 
“big job” to be a good farmer. 

Calmly, slowly, reverently and looking into the eyes 
of the judge, his reply came, “I has other work all the 
time I like better. Making crop is good, like to see 
things grow, but other job is better. Not all time make 
me glad. Sometime like boys at meetin’, make me 
sorry. Sorry not last long though. 
rings church bell for all meetings. Keep lamps clean, 
has oil in lamps, too. Keeps church house clean, clean 
windows and doors, open when hot weather comes. 
Good fire in stoves when it gets winter. Ring bell slow 
when church members die. Keeps dogs outside while 
meeting going on. Gets money what members give. 
Makes boys not sit with girls and wimmens. Help take 
care of preacher and church folks. This is my work. 
Glad of it, too, and my big job is to be one good deacon 
in the biggest Presbyterian church in this country.” 

—The Indian Arrow, Goodland, Okla. 


Gone quick. I. 
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OUR NEW HYMNALS 














THE PRESBYTERIAN HYMNAL 


Dr. Henry Beets, Editor of The Banner (Pittsburgh. Pa.), says: 


“We wish to say that as to its external, but especially as to its internal, 
quality, we have at no time seen a hymn book that compares with this product 
of our Southern Presbyterian brethren. It brings out what many hymn books 
do not seem to bring out very clearly, that our God is a Triune God. Nor is 
the book hiding the Calvinistic spirit of the denomination, whose new hymnal 
it is. . . . There is a fine collection of hymns pertaining to missionary 
subjects in this book, too, including something we think we have never met 
elsewhere, the hymn about Jewish mission work. The home missions as well 
as foreign missions are not forgotten. There are 486 hymns in all, contained 
in this volume, on which a committee labored earnestly fcr about two years.” 





500 CHOICEST HYMNS. CHANTS, DOXOLOGIES, MUSICAL RESPONSES, ETC., COM- 
PLETELY CLASSIFIED AND INDEXED. 53 PAGES SCRIPTURE 
RESPONSIVE READINGS 


Almost indestructible binding of heavy dark blue buckram, double reinforced, flat-opening, gold 
stamped. Printed from all new plates on high grade English finish paper. 


Price, Words Edition, Cloth. 50c; Music Edition, Cloth, $1.25; Leather, $2.50; Flexible Morocco, $3.50 


PREMIER HYMNS 


Rev. C. T. Caldwell, D. D., writes: 

“Tl have taken time to examine the hymn book you so kindly sent and 
it is my verdict that ‘Premier Hymns’ is the very best book for all purposes 
that I have examined. It should have a very large sale and do a great 
service.” 

Mrs. D. H. Kennemur says: 

“I am Superintendent of the Cradle Roll of the First Baptist Church 
of Liberty and the suggestion you have (or suggestive program) outlined 
in your hymn book, ‘Premier Hymns,’ is such a splendid one that I want 
to carry it out Sunday, Cradle Roll Day.” 

The book contains, in addition to its general section of hymns and 
songs for all occasions, the following: Children’s Songs, Chorus Selec- 
tions, Orders of Service, Responsive Readings, Complete Alphabetical and 
Topical Indexes. 

Prices: Full Cloth, 50c each; $40.00 per 100; Limp Cloth, 30c each; 

$25.00 per 100. 





JUNIOR HYMNS AND SONGS 


Paul H. Vieth, Director of Research and Service of International Council 
of Religious Education, writes: 





“I am very much impressed with the fine collection of hymns for Juniors 
which you are presenting. The general make-up is splendid and there is 
nothing in the contents to which one could take exception, except possibly, 
‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” You are familiar with the objections to 
this hymn and have no doubt decided to include it in spite of such objections. 
I have a question also as to whether ‘Just As I Am Thine Own to Be’ is quite 
within the junior’s range of experience. 

“What I have said sounds a bit negative, though it was not intended to 
be so. As I went through the book I had a very positive feeling of delight 
upon seeing hymn after hymn which is so perfectly fine for juniors.” 


Price, 50c; Cloth Only. 














Order these from : 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 






































Special Annuity Fund 


In this fund we offer an investment that guar- 
antees a fixed income during life to all who desire 


to make a gift for the Foreign Mission Cause. 


The rates of Annuity being based on age, amount 
and circumstances we will appreciate the privilege 
of corresponding with all who may be interested in 


this safe investment. 


Address all correspondence to 


EDWIN F. WILLIS, Treasurer 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


P. O. Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee 
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